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SOCRATES AND ASPASIA: 
NEW PORTRAITS OF LATE ANTIQUITY 


CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE III 


sPoKE, ‘“‘And now, 
I shall praise Socrates in a fig- 
ure which will appear to him to be 
a caricature, and yet I speak . . . only 
for the truth’s sake. I say, that he is 
exactly like the busts of Silenus, which 
are set up in the statuaries’ shops. 
. . . I say also that he is like Marsyas 
the satyr. You yourself will not deny, 
Socrates, that your face is like that of 
a satyr. Aye, and there is a resem- 
blance in other points too.’’! From 
the early fourth century B.c. onwards 
portraits of Socrates have mirrored 
in varying degrees the philosopher’s 
earthy qualities which Alcibiades the 
Fair chose to liken to the features of 
Marsyas, the best known and most un- 
fortunate of the satyrs. 

Miss Margarete Bieber, the latest of 
a distinguished line of critics of the 
iconography of Socrates, has observed 
that ‘‘just as Socrates’s pupils changed 
his doctrines, so the artists of differ- 
ent periods altered the details of his 
appearance to suit, their own ideas.’’? 
She divided the portraits of Socrates, 
Greek originals and their Roman cop- 
ies, into three classes: A. simple por- 
traits which agree in details with the 
description of Socrates in Xenophon; 
B. idealistic representations which 
agree with Plato’s view of Socrates as 
an ideal teacher and ethical character; 
and C. Hellenistic portraits of Socra- 
tes which agree with the conception 
of Antisthenes and the later Cynics.* 


The bronze head in Munich illustrates 
the simple type, which must have 
originated almost in the philosopher's 
lifetime (Fig. 1),4 and a marble bust 
in Boston shows the type of Silenus 


Bronze Head of Socrates 
Munich, Glyptothek 


Fig. 1. 
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CorNELius VERMEULE III 


Fig. 2. Marble Bust of Silenus 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 


Fig. 3. Marble Statuette of Socrates 
London, British Museum 
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SOCRATES AND ASPASIA 


most closely related to the pre-Hellen- 
istic renderings of Socrates (Fig. 2).5 
Monumental Graeco-Roman mosaics 
complete our knowledge of the pre-Hel- 
lenistic Socrates in art by preserving 
figures from lost paintings and mem- 
ories of complete statues. ® 

Out of the naturalism of portraits in 
group C, best represented by a marble 
statuette in the British Museum (Fig. 
3),7 comes a fourth class, the portrait 
of Socrates in late Graeco-Roman 
minor arts. This portrait exaggerates 
the mundane, satyric elements in Soc- 
rates’ appearance, just as classical 
sarcophagi and reliefs of the period 
ca. a.p. 100-300 exaggerate the phy- 
siques and actions of Silenus, the satyrs 
and other Bacchic personalities. 

This fourth portrait of Socrates has 
been harder to identify than it should 
have been, for the confusion with rep- 
resentations of Silenus is more appar- 
ent than real. Last year the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston acquired a group 
of nine Alexandrian third- and fourth- 
century bone carvings, once in Rome in 
the collection of the nineteenth-century 
German sculptor Joseph von Kopf.® Six 
of these carvings show subjects com- 
mon to such reliefs, which were set in 
caskets and used as veneer for cere- 
monial furniture: nereids on sea beasts, 
maenads of Greek fifth-century type, 
and satyrs reveling with Dionysiac 
attributes. A seventh relief, of differ- 
ent workmanship from the others, pre- 
sents most of the figure of a fat, elder- 
ly bearded man wearing a himation 
about waist and shoulders, holding a 
codex or cup in his left hand, and 
grasping the edge of his garment (or 
his lunch pail?) in the lowered right 
hand (Fig. 4).% In the publication of 
the von Kopf collection, Ludwig Pol- 
lak, led by traditional terminology and 
the company in which this Socrates oc- 
curred, called him Silenus, but he is 
clearly Socrates portrayed as the 
Graeco-Roman world of late antiquity 
saw him. The relationship of the bone 
carving to the statuette of Socrates in 
the British Museum is evident in the 


Fig. 4. Bone Carving showing Socrates 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 


stance and arrangement of costume. 
(Fig. 3). Actually, the sculptural type 
of this statuette was not identified 
until ca. 1925. The British Museum 
marble comes from Alexandria, and 
Roman Egypt has yielded other bone 
carvings of this Socrates.!" Similarity 
of type and provenience suggests that 
both the statuette and the decorative 
reliefs reflect a lost statue of the phil- 
osopher, perhaps one done for the new 
city of Alexandria by Lysippos near 
the close of his long career, spanning 
the second half of the fourth century 
B.C. 

There is a link other than literary 
with Socrates’ home city of Athens and 
with the area of that city where he 
walked and taught. The American ex- 
cavations in the Athenian Agora have 
yielded a reversed replica of the bone 
carving now in Boston, and the kind- 
ness of the Director permits us to pub- 
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lish it here (Fig. 5).11 The Agora re- 
lief shows in a precisely carved fashion 
(which suggests Athenian work rather 
than the impressionism of Alexandrian 
detail) the exaggeration of physique 
applied to Socrates which late Hellenism 
developed out of classic Greek models. 
Neo-Platonism and other late classical 
intellectual movements found this ex- 
aggeration in human representation 
suited to the portrayal of men of letters 
in the minor arts. 

The last two bone carvings in Boston 
from the von Kopf collection were made 
as pendants to the Socrates. They pre- 
sent a lady with a wreath in her 
lowered hand and ample _himation 
brought up in the form of a veil over 
her head. The more complete relief is 
shown here (Fig. 6).!° Ladies on carved 
casket or furniture attachments of this 
type are usually identified only as 
‘“‘dancers,”’ similar to the figures often 
found on the reverses of fourth-century 
contorniates or circus tokens and in late 
classical mosaics. !* As in the case of 
the reliefs and statuette of Socrates, 
the general concept and the details of 
costume of the figure go back to types 
in Greek art of the fourth century 
B.c. The lady of the bone carving is 
a somewhat-less-than-ideal descendant 
of a lifesize marble lady in Boston 
from an Athenian funerary monument 
of about 350 B.c. (Fig. 7).14 

What lady would be a suitable com- 
panion for and pendant to Socrates in 
a set of decorative reliefs? The im- 
mediacy of portrayal and the lack of 
attributes preclude a divinity. Nor could 
a goddess wear such noble costume and 
at the same time hold a wreath with 
the animation of an accomplished cour- 
tesan or ‘‘dancer.’’ Among mortals, two 
women (excluding the shrewish Xan- 
thippe) figure in Socrates’ life, ever 
so slightly it must be admitted. Diotima. 
legendary priestess of Mantinea, is said 
to have taught him the mysteries of 
love, but she was too old and too re- 
mote to have merited more than a 
passing memory from the philosopher's 
earlier years.!*° On the other hand, 


Cornetius C, VERMEULE III 


Socrates; reversed version 
of the previous figure 
Athens, Agora Museum 


Aspasia of Miletus, consort of Pericles 
and an influential figure in Athenian 
literary circles, was closer to the mas- 
ter in his golden period.!* Aspasia ap- 
pears in Socratic writings of the fourth 
century B.c. as a woman of worldly wis- 
dom and beauty, a perfect foil for Soc- 
rates. The woman in whose honor Soc- 
rates’ follower Aeschines the Second 
(ca. 420-350 B.c.) named a dialogue was 
suited to portrayal in the art of Graeco- 
Roman Alexandria as embodying those 
traits strong and weak in a woman, 
which balanced what late antiquity saw 
in Socrates the man. 

The Athenian philosopher and the im- 
migrant courtesan appear together 
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SOCRATES AND ASPASIA 


Fig. 6. Bone Carving showing Aspasia 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 


Fig. 7. A Woman from an Attic grave 
monument, ca. 350 B.c. 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 
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more than once in late Greek art.17 
A bronze relief from a Pompeian cas- 
ket, now in the Museo Nazionale at 
Naples, shows Aspasia seated with the 
same wreath or a fillet of some courtly 
symposium held in her hand (Fig. 8).1% 
Her womanly meditations, symbolized 
by Eros holding a vanity case (or writ- 
ing tablet), have been interrupted by 
Socrates who leans on his staff at the 
right. She looks at him alertly, as if 
well equipped to meet his inquisitive 
wit with the wisdom which made her 
a worthy match for Pericles. We can 
imagine that more than one Graeco- 
Roman statue of Socrates, standing or 
seated in a library or basilica, was 
matched by this image of Greek wom- 
anhood in the age of the great thinkers. 

The various decorative sculptures of 
Socrates and Aspasia, therefore, re- 


mind us that the penetrating eye of 


Fig. 8. 
Naples, Museo Nazionale 


Cornetius C, VERMEULE III 


classicism was as strong in the age 
of Gallienus or Diocletian as in the era 
of the Ptolemies. We see this in other 
late antique representations of men of 
action (Alexander, Nero, and Trajan) 
and men of letters (Apuleius, Horace, 
Sallust, and Terence).!" Late antiquity 
made the same selection of visual and 
literary features from the pagan past 
which the Renaissance, the French Rev- 
olution, the nineteenth century and the 
present day have made and are con- 
tinuing to make. The exaggerated, triv- 
ially moral Socrates of Pompeian 
plaques and Alexandrian furniture carv- 
ings in the period a.p. 50-300 was no 
less a person in history than the en- 
nobled Socrates of the Salon paintings 
of David and that artist’s expression 
of the principles of the incipient French 
Revolution." 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Socrates and Aspasia; Bronze Retief from Pompeii 
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NOTES 


I wish to thank Mr. W. Stevenson Smith of the 
Department of Egyptian Art, Museum of Fine 
Arts, for help in initial investigation of the von 
Kopf carvings. Miss M. Alison Frantz of the 
Agora Excavations, American School of Classical 
Studies, first noted the Agora Socrates and made 
the photograph reproduced here. Mr. Dietrich 
von Bothmer, Miss Hazel Palmer, and Mr. Hanns 
Swarzenski offered help on several points. Tais 
paper is based on part of one read at the Fifty- 
Second Annual Meeting of the Classical As- 
sociation of New England at W lliams College, 
Williamstown, Mass., March 29, 1958. 

' Symposium 215; taken from Jowett's transla- 
tion. 

*M. Bieber, The Sculpture of the Hellenistic 
Age (New York, 1955) p. 47. 

% Bieber, p. 45. 

* Bieber, p. 45, note 73, figs. 
Bruckmann, Portrats, pls. 1033 f. 

* Inv. no. 01.6368; Bequest of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

6G. M. A. Hanfmann, ‘‘Socrates and Christ,” 
HSCP 60 (1951) 205-12. 


7 Bieber, p. 47, note 83, figs. 138 f. 


*L. Pollak, Joseph von Kopf als 
‘Rome, 1905) no. 302, pl. X. 

* Inv. no. 57.691; John M. Rodocanachi Fund; 
Annual Report (Boston, 1957) pp. 28 f., fig.: H.: 
0.086m. 


10In Berlin from Egypt 


126 f.; Arndt- 


Sammler 


(with parallels noted 


in Cairo): O. Wulff, Kénigliche Museen zu Berlin, 


Beschreibung des Bildwerke der Christlichen 
Epochen, vol. 3, Altchristliche und Mittelalterliche 


Bildwerke (Berlin, 1909) p. 115, no. 404; in Alex- 
andria, excavated at Canopus: E. Breccia, Monu- 
ments de L’Egypte Gréco-Romaine, vol. 1 (Ber- 
gamo, 1926) pp. 80 f., pl. XLIV, fig. 3. 

11 Inv. no. B I 21; neg. no. 2-199. 

12 Inv. no. 57.693; John M. Rodocanachi Fund; 
Bulletin 55 (1957) plate to Index; H.: 0.133m. The 
second relief is Inv. no. 57.694. 

18 Contorniates: H. Cahn, Miinzen und Medail- 
len, Basel, Auktion XVII, Dec. 2-4, 1957, nos. 658, 
662, etc. Mosaics: Hanfmann (see note 6) pp. 
205 f. 

14Inv. no. 98.642; H. L. Pierce Fund; L. D. 
Caskey, Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1925) p. 94, no. 42. 

15 Symposium, 201 d: RE, vol. 5, col. 1147. 

16 Oxford Classical Dictionary, pp. 108, 14. 

17 On terracotta reliefs and on the short side 
of a Roman sarcophagus in the Louvre in Paris 

18 Bieber (see note 2) pp. 45 f., fig. 124; K. 
Schefold, Die Bildnisse der Antiken Dichter 
Redner und Denker (Basle, 1943) pp. 162 f., no. 2 

19 On contorniates: Schefold, p. 172, nos. 35-38; 
A. Alféidi, Die Kontorniaten (Budapest, 1943) 
passim. 

20In J. L. David's Death of Socrates in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York (exhibited 
in 1787), a Socrates of Miss Bieber’s Type B takes 
the hemlock while straddied in Jovian pose amid 
details archeologically correct to the point of 
painfulness. A Pompeian candelabrum in the 
center background and a Roman arch leading to 
more vistas of vaulting and lunettes in the 
left rear provide incongruous notes of misplaced 
antiquarian flavor. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD 


The recent impetus of international scienti- 
fic research has caused us to re-examine 
the curricula of our schools and the values 
involved in the numerous course offerings, 
especially on the secondary level. It has also 
caused us to make similar examinations of 
education in other countries with which we 
are politically, economically, or culturally 
related and involved. 

The following report gives us an excellent 
view of the schools in contemporary Bel- 
gium. Dr. O'Neil, in 1956-57, served in Bel- 
gium under the Fulbright Program for 
Exchange Teachers. At that time he was a 
member of the faculty of the William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia. 


BELGIUM 


In Bexicrum, where I had the good fortune 
to teach English to the eleventh and twelfth 
grades in both a girls’ lycée and a boys’ 
athenée, all students preparing for the so- 
called learned professions, the law, medi- 
cine and teaching, as well as for a number 
of the historically newer professions, such 
as the different branches of engineering, 
are required or strongly advised to take 
much Latin and/or Greek and advanced 
mathematics. The other essential element 
of a European’s educational preparation is 
a very thorough foundation in the mastery 
of communication in his own native tongue, 
be it French, Dutch, German, or some other 
language. 

In addition to the basic courses, the 
European student must take many others, 
so that he finds himself with a very heavy 
weekly schedule. In Belgium, for instance, 
a student in one of the five pre-professional 
sections must take about 35-36 hours of 
classes per week. These include at least one 
classical language for three of the sections, 
two or more modern languages, several 
courses in science, history and geography. 
Drawing and music are also offered, and for 
one section, the economique, which prepares 
for early entrance into business rather than 
for the university, there are courses in com- 
mercial subjects, typing and the like. Yet, 
whatever their goals, most European stu- 
dents have two things in common: they 
possess excellent work habits and they 


usually prepare their homework faithfully 
and well. 

When a European is graduated from his 
secondary school he has already had the 
elements of an excellent liberal education. 
Entering the university, he begins im- 
mediately to specialize in a chosen branch 
of study, be it law, medicine, teaching, or 
preparation for the world of business and 
government. 

The industry, the thoroughness of prepara- 
tion and the grasp of subject matter are 
often amazing. One girl whom I taught, a 
senior preparing for medical studies, was 
taking six languages concurrently and doing 
well in all of them. Another group of stu- 
dents, boys in their fourth year of English 
studies, were reading Shakespeare, Milton, 
Pope, Dickens, and many other authors both 
British and American, and intelligently dis- 
cussed in English these authors and their 
works. 

The work week for the Belgian student is 
long and exacting. For three days a week. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, he must 
attend school from 8:30 in the morning 
until 5:30 in the afternoon. In the winter 
months this means that it is still dark when 
he goes to school and when he starts for 
home night has already fallen. On Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday he is in school only 
from 8:30 to 12:30. 

At intervals of every six weeks grades 
are sent to the parents. Final examinations, 
held late in June, are almost entirely oral 
for the upper levels, when the candidate 
appears before a beard consisting of at least 
two of his teachers and a visiting professor 
from the university. Since a student's en- 
trance to university work and hence his 
whole professional career depend on success 
in these oral examinations, their importance 
to him can be well imagined. 

By our standards, athletics are a mere 
adjunct to the European curriculum. There 
are three hours of physical education in the 
weekly schedule, of which two are spent in 
rather vigorous gymnasium work, often 
calisthenics, and the remaining period is 
given over to competitive sports. In addition, 
some schools have a “varsity’’ football 
(soccer) or basketball team which may play 
a few informal games with rivals, but this 
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involves only a small fraction of the student 
body. Nevertheless, the physical condition 
of the young European is usually excellent, 
for in addition to his weekly gymnastics he 
walks often or uses a bicycle for transporta- 
tion. 

E. Westey O'NEIL 
Roxbury Latin School 
Massachusetts 


One of the European countries with which 
we feel a close kinship in thought, spirit, and 
cultural background is Norway. We are 


grateful to Prof. Narveson for the following 
sketch of the development and contempo- 
rary status of classical studies, especially 
Latin, in the Norwegian schools. 


NORWAY 


THE YEAR 1152 is the founding date of institu- 
tions for education in Norway. These institu- 
tions were the cathedral schools established 
in Oslo, Bergen, and Trondheim. They were 
called ‘“‘learned’”’ or “classical’’ schools, 
since they were intended for the education 
of government or church officials. In 1869, 
the gymnasium, which offered not only 
classical studies with Latin and Greek but 
also mathematical and natural sciences and 
English, was established. In 1884, when the 
university arranged for a matriculation ex- 
amination, Latin played a large role as a 
requirement for advanced students. 

If one excludes the broadest needs of 
Norwegian education, he can see today that 
Latin is allowed only a minor role. The 
university's minimum requirement in Latin 
for those who have not had it is an examina- 
tion on three semesters of Latin instruction 
in which thirty, seventy, and one hundred 
and thirty pages of Latin are mastered in 
each respective period. Of the four to five 
thousand matriculates at the university, 
some one to two hundred enter by this 
means. 

Since 1950, the realskole and the gymna- 
sium have gained ascendancy as secondary 
institutions preparing students for advanced 
degrees. The students have a choice of 
science, modern languages, Latin, natural 
sciences and Norse as their major fields. In 
1948-49, a sampling revealed that 46 per 
cent of the total enrollment was in lan- 
guages, while 45.7 per cent of the total was 
in science. The theological candidates, as 
well as the philological, were required to 
include Latin and sometimes Greek in their 
curriculum. 

B. H. NaRvESON 
St. Olaf College 


We are also indebted to Mr. Robert Spencer 
of Philadelphia, for information on the con- 
temporary educational program in Greece. 
It was the good fortune of Mr. Spencer to 
be received in Athens during the past sum- 
mer by Mr. Charal G. Moustris, Director of 
the Ministry of Education. The report of 
their interview follows. 


GREECE 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS of Greece are built 
around a six-year program in the com- 
mercial, technical, and classical schools. 
From the technical school a student may 
go on to a polytechnic institute where the 
chief emphasis in the curriculum is on 
engineering and related sciences. From the 
classical school a student may continue 
into the university, where his program of 
studies is built around philosophy, the 
humanities, psychology, and the sciences. 
In the classical school four years of Latin, 
six years of ancient Greek, six years of 
French, and some German are taught. In 
the four years of Latin, Livy and Nepos are 
read, as well as the works considered to be 
standard authors in American schools. The 
Greek is taught as an ancient language and 
no attempt is made to use modern Greek 
pronunciation. The program in the classical 
school demands much memorization of 
material and may be followed by a state 
board examination if a student wishes to 
apply for a scholarship. Good use is made of 
local archeological sites, to which field trips 
are conducted by the schools and in some 
instances made compulsory. 


ROBERT SPENCER 


In a letter from Rome, dated July 28, Mr. 
Natunewicz explains that the jollowing ob- 
servations on Polish education were gathered 
by writing to friends in Poland. We thank 
him for the interesting results. 


POLAND 


First OF ALL, there are three types of sec- 
ondary schools existing in Poland: (1) the 
technical or professional schools (szkoly 
zawodowe); (2) the liberal arts lycées (licea 
ogolnoksztalcace); and (3) special lycées, 
usually devoted to the cultivation of the fine 
arts, for example, music, sculpture, painting, 
and ballet. Previous to entering any of these, 
each student must complete seven grades in 
what in America would correspond to an 
elementary school, the szkola podstawowa. 
After this has been done, the student may 
choose to take entrance examinations for 
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either the lycée or the professional school 
in which he is interested. The more promis- 
ing students usually enter the liberal-arts 
lycees, where they study for four years. The 
most common technical schools are those for 
physicists, chemists, engineers, dental hy- 
gienists, textile workers, railroad officials 
and engineers, and hotel managers. The more 
gifted graduates of the technical schools are 
encouraged to continue their studies on a 
more advanced level in universities and poly- 
technic institutes. The less gifted begin 
working immediately upon graduation in 
offices, factories, or resorts, filling positions 
corresponding to their training. 

In the liberal-arts lycées the study of 
Latin is not compulsory, although any stu- 
dent may take up to four years of Latin. 
Each student is required to study Russian 
and, in addition, either one western Eu- 
ropean language (English, French, or Ger- 
man) or Latin. Greek is not taught in any 
secondary schools. However, in some ele- 
mentary schools the western languages are 
taught from the third grade onwards and in 
all the schools Russian is taught from the 
fifth grade onwards. 

On the university level both Greek and 
Latin are compulsory in the Departments 


of Philology, History (only the Division of 
Mediterranean Archeology), and Pedagogy. 
Courses in Latin and Greek are also offered 
in the Faculties of Medicine and Pharmacy. 
Both languages, however, are studied only 


two years (or four semesters) and at the 
end of this time examinations are given to 
determine competence in the language. 
For the study of Latin in secondary schools 
special texts are provided. These usually 
contain short readings from the works of 
the major ancient authors, the most popular 
of whom are Cicero, Caesar, and Horace. 
Beyond plans of the Forum Romanum and 
photographs of ancient buildings and art 
objects found in the texts, no visual aids 
are utilized in the teaching of the language. 
As for memorization, each student is re- 
quired to know and recite in class the rules 
of grammar, declensions, and conjugations, 
as in our own schools. Otherwise the only 
memorization usually asked for is that of 
brief excerpts from some of the most fa- 
mous classical documents, for example, the 
Catilinarian orations of Cicero. The number 
of excerpts so memorized depends upon the 
individual instructor and what he considers 
to be the needs of his students. In the teach- 
ing of other languages, likewise, poems and 
occasional sections of prose are assigned 
for memorization. However, when it comes 
to the study of literature, history, physics, 
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chemistry, engineering, etc., a greater em- 
phasis is placed upon fundamental knowl- 
edge, understanding, and skilful applica- 
tion of essential principles and theories: 
purely mechanical study is forbidden in 
most cases and strongly discouraged in 
others. 

It is difficult to say how many hours a 
week of homework are required of the av- 
erage student, since this generally depends 
upon the school, the instructor, and the 
student himself. Moreover, in the past few 
years there have been fluctuations of opin- 
ion among Polish educators, as among our 
own, on precisely this point, and the pro- 
grams and organization of schools in Poland 
are somewhat different now from what they 
were in the period immediately following 
World War II. It is probably safe to say, 
however, that on the average a Polish 
lycée student spends from twenty-four to 
thirty hours a week on academic prepara- 
tion at heme. 

In the matter of student-teacher relation- 
ship, also, no single pattern is followed. 
Depending upon the school and its adminis- 
tration, the personalities of the respective 
teacher and students, and the organization 
of the academic program, this can vary from 
the most formal to the most informal. It 
is important to note, however, that, gen- 
erally speaking, the school in Poland sub- 
stitutes in considerably greater measure for 
the family than it does in the United States. 
A necessary consequence of this is a much 
more intimate student-teacher relationship, 
where the social and psychological ties 
ordinarily conducive to friendship are bol- 
stered by mutual academic interests and 
perhaps by a more burning desire on 
the part of the student to learn and be 
in the good graces of his teacher than is 
found among secondary-school students in 
America. 

Finally, among students themselves in 
particular areas of study there is a very 
strong esprit de corps, which is fostered by 
the formation of clubs whose object is to 
pursue learning in a given field above and 
beyond that which is imparted in the class- 
room. Toward this end, members of a club 
engage individually and collectively in re- 
search projects, arrange lectures, and set 
up specialized libraries for their own use. 
This is not to say that library facilities are 
inadequate, since every secondary school is 
equipped with a library containing virtually 
all the books and other materials necessary 
for study in that particular school. More- 
over, large public libraries and museums 
can be used to supplement the literary and 
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visual aids each school has at its disposai. 
In most cases, however, for the sake of 
convenience, a professional library such 
as those found in the school clubs is the 
quickest and most efficient way of acquir- 
ing information. 

At the end of his four years, a student in 
a liberal-arts lycée takes a final examination 
to test his competence, the so-called matura, 
and having passed this successfully is free 
to continue his studies on a higher level, 
providing he also passes an entrance ex- 
amination for the institution of his choice. 
Students in technical schools also take a 
matura, and, if successful, receive the title 
of Technician. If, in the opinion of his 
teachers, a student is incapable of passing 
the matura, he is not allowed to take it at 
the end of his four years in secondary school 
and must repeat the last year. In cases 
where the student has been allowed to take 
the matura, but for some reason fails it, the 
examination is repeated as many times as 
necessary until success is achieved. 


CHESTER F. NATUNEWICZ 
American Academy in Rome 


Readers of CJ are acquainted with Prof. 
Graham's well-informed writing on the 
Classics and Russia. 


US.S.R. 


FROM TIME TO TIME prominent Americans 
have criticized present trends in American 
education. Classicists have on occasion add- 
ed their voice, pointing to the decline of 
Latin studies and the virtual extinction of 
Greek as symptoms of a serious distortion of 
basic humanistic values. The public, how- 
ever, paid little attention to such criticism 
until the Soviet Union launched its space 
satellites. In the past year the situation has 
changed considerably. 

The Sputniks have made a decided impact 
on American educational circles. Demands 
for sweeping curriculum changes have now 
begun to receive strong support. The world 
has also become interested in learning 
about the scientists who designed the satel- 
lites, and the education that they received 
to equip them for their task. Americans 
desirous of acquiring accurate information 
on Soviet education may refer to two recent 
and authoritative studies of this complex 
problem.1 

It has been said that Soviet schools enjoy 
an advantage over American schools be- 
cause their curricula are based on hard 
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academic disciplines, but such statements 
seldom specify what these disciplines are. 
In America, Latin and Greek are still con- 
sidered to enjoy a prominent place among 
these disciplines. Furthermore, educators 
are reaching the conclusion that a basic 
core of hard academic disciplines will have 
to replace many of the current courses 
which are rightly termed ‘‘snap’’ electives. 
One reason often given to support this con- 
tention is that American schools must be 
better able to compete with their Soviet 
counterparts in the Space Age. Some Latin 
teachers may well share this view. Em- 
phasizing the prominent part played by 
foreign-language study in Soviet schools, 
they assume that insistence upon more 
academic discipline in American schools 
will automatically insure increased demand 
for Latin, and perhaps even a Greek revival. 
A brief consideration of the aims of Soviet 
education and the position of the classical 
languages in Soviet schools will test the 
validity of this assumption. 

The goals of Soviet and American educa- 
tion are completely different. State planning 
of results to be achieved within specified 
lengths of time is a prominent feature of 
Soviet society and of the Soviet school sys- 
tem. The schools are designed to achieve 
one end—to train and prepare the indivi- 
dual to serve the state to the best of his 
ability. Soviet citizens in general, and 
Soviet students in particular, are encouraged 
to develop and increase their scientific and 
technological abilities and skills in every 
possible way; the facilities for scientific 
and technological training are the very best. 
The humanities seem almost to be an ad- 
junct of science and technology rather than 
disciplines in their own right. Foreign-lan- 
guage training is very important in Soviet 
schools, but the languages studied are those 
most useful to scientists, technologists, or 
other state functionaries. The majority of 
students study English, French, and Ger- 
man. Since Spanish is not an important 
language for science, the number of institu- 
tions where it is taught is relatively small. 

Rigorous application of these criteria has 
excluded Latin and Greek from the Soviet 
school program, but there are ideological 
overtones as well. An avowed aim of Soviet 
pedagogy is to inspire each student with 
a truly Communist Weltanschauung. The 
various means employed to inculcate this 
outlook are too numerous to mention. One 
example may be given. Soviet ideology de- 
mands that the policies and actions of the 
Tsars of Imperial Russia be severely criti- 
cized. Thus it was unfortunate that in the 
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latter part of the nineteenth century the 
Tsar sought, for political reasons, to have 
extensive Latin and Greek language study 
take the place of courses in the natural 
and social sciences. 

In 1952 the Ministry of Education ordered 
a very limited Latin program introduced in 
a handful of selected schools. The reasons 
for this decree are interesting. Premedical 
students should have some technical Latin 
for their future profession. A few Latin 
scholars are needed to study original sources 
for ancient history. Soviet historians support 
the Marxist-Leninist interpretation of his- 
tory. In accordance with its canons, ancient 
historians are bound to describe: how the 
“slave-owning society’’ (as the ancient 
world is known) was inevitably transformed 
into feudalism. Latin texts and classical 
studies published in the Soviet Union reflect 
this ideology as far as possible. 

Soviet scholarship is impressive and 
thorough, and, as recent technological de- 
velopments have shown, it has been a mis- 
take to underestimate it. At the same time, 
it is important to keep its basic objectives 
in mind, and of these Latin serves as a use- 
ful reminder. It will be studied only when it 
can achieve immediate practical ends. Such 
a view is by no means unfamiliar; it has 
been used, in modified form, as a yardstick 
to measure the value of Latin studies in 
some American schools. 

These considerations show that reliance 
upon superficial comparisons with Soviet 
education will not help in the struggle to 
restore Latin to its proper place in the 
American school curriculum. Latin will re- 
turn only when American educators them- 
selves recognize not only its imvortance as 
a mental discipline, but also its unchanging 
humanistic values. If American education 
should turn away from Latin and the hu- 
manities, and inaugurate the ‘‘crash pro- 
grams" in the sciences that are so frequently 
mentioned, it would merely be attempting 
to transfer certain theories of Soviet educa- 
tion to an alien environment which rejects 
the philosophy behind these theories. As 
such, these programs would be foredoomed 
to failure. 

Despite its innate hostility to the human- 
ities, Soviet technology seems to have ren- 
dered unwitting assistance to the cause 
of educational reform in America. The issue 
is clearly drawn for American Classics 
teachers. They should continue to be active 
and vocal in stating their case, for perhaps 
it is not too much to say that the fate of 
Latin in the immediate future will indicate 
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the way in which American education as a 
whole will develop in the present period of 
challenge and crisis. 
HuGH F. GraHAM 

University of New Mexico 

1 UNESCO World Survey of Education (Paris, 
1955) pp. 629-35; Education in the USSR, US. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(Washington, D.C., Bulletin 1957) No. 14. Reprints 
available from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., $1.25 per copy. 


THE CLASSICS AS PAIDEIA 


Each year at The Hill School, Pottstown. 
Pennsylvania, a Conference on the Human- 
ities focuses attention on the role of the 
humanities in our contemporary world. This 
year’s conference, held on October 18th, was 
directed by Mr. Chancellor, member of the 
faculty of The Hill School. Excerpts from a 
letter written last June by Mr. Chancellor 
are quoted below to give a perspective of 
the entire conference and its purposes. 


THE SERIES OF CONFERENCES has for its pur- 
pose the stimulation of teaching in some as- 
pect of humanities. For the three held so 
far we have used the theme Paideia and 
will continue to use it. The conferences 
were inaugurated chiefly to spread the 
humanistic mission beyond our campus. The 
Paideia theme was a deliberate choice, be- 
cause we wanted to keep the topic on a 
broad, deep level and avoid specialization 
and shop talk of too narrow a nature. 

The first conference, in 1956, was devoted 
to poetry, with John Crowe Ransom, Cleanth 
Brooks, and J. A. Richards as speakers. The 
conference of 1957 was devoted to music, 
and the speakers were Edward Cone, Prince- 
ton University, Glen Haydon, University of 
North Carolina, and Paul Henry Long, Co- 
lumbia University. The idea of this year's 
conference, the Classics Conference, is to 
approach the ancient literatures and civili- 
zations from three likely points in the cur- 
riculum: a study of the original tongues, 
Moses Hadas; literature in translation, Rolfe 
Humphries; the contribution of classical 
civilization, Antony Raubitschek. 

To these conferences we invite faculty 
members and interested students of colleges 
from Massachusetts to Virginia and west- 
ward to Cleveland and Buffalo, preparatory 
schools in the same area, and public and 
parochial schools within the broad Philadel- 
phia area. 

These conferences are held on one day 
with two sessions. The morning period is 
given over to the addresses of the three 
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speakers. The afternoon session is an open 
forum, with questions from the floor an- 
swered by the speakers acting as a panel. 

An exhibit is to be shown this year on the 
conference day and for a month thereafter. 
Prof. Rodney Young at the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum is lending twenty- 
five pieces of Greek and Roman small sculp- 
ture, ceramics, and bronzes. There will also 
be an exhibit of about fifty books, among 
them editiones principes of Plato, Aristotle, 
Homer, Virgil, and other major classical 
authors; some medieval and Renaissance 
manuscripts of the same authors; and first 
editions of famous English translations. 
These are loans from the Columbia and 
Princeton libraries and the Rosenbach Foun- 
dation Museum. This program at The Hill 
School is supported by an_ industrialist 
alumnus. 

We have had for twelve years at The Hill 
School a Humanities Program which has 
led to some broad changes in the curriculum 
and the establishment of new and special 
courses. Four years of Greek, for instance, 
have been instituted and four years of 
Latin. Enrollment in the latter has, I believe, 
about doubled. About 250 out of 465 boys 
now take Latin. 

PauL CHANCELLOR 
The Hill School 


THE GOOD OLD SUMMERTIME 


In the summer of 1958 the University of 


Alberta, Edmonton, instituted its first Sum- 
mer School of Linguistics under the sponsor- 
ship of the University and the Canadian 
Linguistic Association. This Summer School 
developed from a need felt for the scientific 
study of language and the increasing de- 
mand in Canada and elsewhere for lin- 
guistically trained scholars, teachers, and 
government personnel. The available courses 
covered fundamental areas of linguistics 
and were designed to meet the needs of both 
beginning and more advanced students. 
Areas represented were general and struc- 
tural linguistics, as well as historical and 
comparative linguistics in classical lan- 
guages, English, and Romance languages. 
A course in applied linguistics was held in 
the Teaching of English as a Second Lan- 
guage. A series of lectures on linguistics 
and on related topics was offered by mem- 
bers of the university staff and specially 
invited speakers. Prof. Reinhold, Director of 
the Summer School, has submitted an in- 
teresting report of its activities. Excerpts 
from his letter are quoted below. 


WE HAVE JUST COMPLETED our first session .. . 
a successful one. Over one hundred students 
representing almost two hundred course 
registrations availed themselves of the op- 
portunity of taking courses in the field of 
linguistics. .. . 

A questionnaire completed by students 
who were registered in one of our courses 
indicates that over thirty per cent would 
like to do further work in linguistics. Con- 
sidering the high turnover of students during 
the Summer Session, this is a very encourag- 
ing figure. ... 

In fact, the response to our initial pro- 
gram has been such that we are now plan- 
ning for a second Summer School of Lin- 
guistics to be held next year. Unfortunately, 
I cannot yet make a definite statement of 
this, but it could be said that we are very 
hopeful that another School will be held 
during the Summer Session of 1959. 

We are hoping that our course in Com- 
parative Classical Philology will stimulate 
interest in classical studies among graduate 
students as well as teachers of Latin in the 
high schools. All our courses are taught 
in collaboration with the Departments of 
Classics, English, Modern Languages and 
the Faculty of Education. Courses in the 
Summer School of Linguistics are approved 
for degree programs administered by these 
departments. 

At present our plans for linguistic pro- 
grams are made on an annual basis, so that 
it is too early to say anything about 1960 
and later. 

ERNEST REIN HOLD 
University of Alberta 


Summer workshops, too, continue to thrive, 
as we see from the following notice con- 
cerning the Third New England Latin Work- 
shop, dated July 7. 


THe Turts UnNiversiry Summer School at 
Medford, Mass., is playing host to one of 
the largest groups ever assembled for in- 
struction in the teaching of Latin: 81 teach- 
ers from 20 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia are enrolled in the Third New Eng- 
land Latin Workship, offered by Tufts Uni- 
versity in co-operation with the Classical 
Association of New England. The director, 
Prof. Van L. Johnson, explains the high 
enrollment as evidence of renewed Ameri- 
can interest in basic education. Many of the 
58 women and 23 men attending the work- 
shop report the re-introduction of third- 
and fourth-year Latin in their high schools 
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and vastly increased enrollments in the 
first and second years. Instructors in the 
workshop are Mr. John K. Colby of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. and Dr. Grace 
Crawford of the High School in Hartford, 
Conn. Visiting Lecturers are Dr. Goodwin B. 
Beach of Trinity College and Mrs. Emily 
Townsend Vermeule of Wellesley College. 


TOO MUCH CAESAR OR TOO LITTLE 


In one year, 1956-57, the Latin enrollment at 
Township High School, Streator, Ill., showed 
almost a ninety per cent increase under the 
direction of the teacher, Miss Susan Greer. 
The following comments, which are ezx- 
cerpted from a paper read by her at the 
University of Kentucky Foreign Language 
Conference in 1957, explain some of the 
reasons for such an increase. 


THE LONGER I teach Caesar the more I am 
impressed with the drama in Caesar. I have 
heard of classes which read the first two 
books, possibly only one, laboriously, and 
never learn of Caesar’s account of the 


people of Germany, of the brave centurion 
in the famous landing in Britain, or of Ver- 
cingetorix’s valiant challenge to Caesar. I 


feel that students should have sufficient 
sampling of all seven books of the Gallic 
Wars to enable them to realize that the 
period covered is not one spring and sum- 
mer, but six years. I have a feeling that 
students have had not too much Caesar but 
too little of the real Caesar that is excit- 

For several years I have begun my read- 
ing of Caesar by dividing the class into four 
committees. I put on the board four cate- 
gories. I. Political background of Caesar’s 
Gallic Wars, a study of the political figures 
in the last days of the Republic (Marius, 
Sulla, the Gracchi, Pompey, Cicero, Cati- 
line). II. Julius Caesar (factual account of 
his life, i.e.. important dates, etc.; personal 
appearance; Caesar as a writer; reasons for 
his lasting greatness or contributions made 
to civilization). III. The Roman army (or- 
ganization, officers, camp, weapons, pay, 
length of march, etc.). IV. The people of 
Caesar’s day (Gauls, Germans, Britons). 

I allow the students to volunteer for the 
group in which they are interested ac- 
cording to the topic and the people with 
whom they wish to work. The person who 
wishes to be chairman volunteers or is 
encouraged to do so by his group mates... . 

We then have a reading period for at 
least three days in the library, which will 
have been reserved for the Latin classes. 


Tue Forum 


Each group is seated at separate tables so 
that they can confer with each other and 
with their chairman. We follow the reading 
unit with a panel discussion. This year the 
students showed a great deal of interest, for 
they came into the Latin room _ before 
school and at other opportune times to draw 
on the board diagrams of a Roman camp, 
of battle formations, etc. .. . One girl who 
had chosen the Germans as her topic was 
reading with interest a copy of Tacitus in 
translation which she had found in the 
library. 

The class is doing a co-operative Caesar 
notebook to which each group contributes 
the material from the library unit with 
illustrations, such as the best map of Gaul, 
the answers to comprehensive questions 
based on Latin: Two Years, published by 
the Cambridge Book Company, and a brief 
summary of each of the seven books... . 

For several years I have had my class 
read all of Book 1 and the most dramatic 
episodes of the other books, enough to show 
them that the Commentaries on the Gallic 
Wars consisted of seven books instead of 
one or two. I have used Brady’s Caesar's 
Gallic Campaigns for inspiration and eluci- 
dation after passages have been read in 
Latin and to fill in material not in our text. 
In previous years students have read pas- 
sages which our text omits and have re- 
ported them to the class. The studenis who 
did this extra assignment were greatly 
thrilled with Brady’s comments. Last spring 
I ordered enough so that every two mem- 
bers of the class could share a book. The 
students think now that each one should 
have one.... 

I have, in other years, mimeographed 
passages which were not in our text. I mime- 
ograph the material for the minimum as- 
signment and have enough of the other 
texts for the ‘“‘A’’ and ‘‘B”’ students. I be- 
lieve that, if all of the books of the Gallic 
Wars were available, teachers could 
more easily interest their students. 

One of the seniors wanted advice about 
a project to meet his requirement. Use of 
the models of ancient war machines, pro- 
duced by the Authentic Reproduction Com- 
pany, as advertised in The Classical Outlook. 
was suggested. It was to be accompanied 
by explanations founded on individual re- 
search. When they arrived, a sophomore 
became so enthusiastic that he is also mak- 
ing one. 

SusAN GREER 
Township H.S. 
Streator, Illinois 
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LATIN AND ENGLISH VERSE: 
SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


ROLFE HUMPHRIES 


Wy has a poem on the sub- 
ject: Bronze Trumpets and Sea- 
Water: On Turning Latin Into English:! 


Alembics turn to stranger things 
Strange things, but never, while we live, 
Shall magic turn this bronze that sings 
To singing water in a sieve. 


The trumpeters of Caesar’s guard 
Salute his rigorous bastions 

With ordered bruit; the bronze is hard, 
Though there is silver in the bronze. 


Our mutable speech is like the sea, 
Curled wave and shattering thunder-fit; 
Dangle in strings of sand shall he 
Who smoothes the ripples out of it. 


Now, like many other poems, this one 
Has a Lot of Truth in it, but Does Not 
Tell the Whole Story. Dryden and Pope, 
for example, managed to smooth quite 
a few ripples out of it; much of Para- 
dise Lost resembles blocks of basalt 
masonry rather than the wonder of 
running water. On the other hand, Ti- 
bullus does not assay too much bronze, 
being tener all over the place. But, in 
general, the poem outlines the main 
difficulty clearly enough—to keep the 
translation from Latin into English 
sounding a little harder, more bronzen, 
more (as Garrod has said) with the 
sound of a great nation in it than our 
mutable speech naturally contrives. 


Mr. Humphries’ essay is used by permission 
of the Harvard University Press. It will ap- 
pear in a forthcoming book, On Translation, 
edited by Reuben A. Brower; copyright, 1958. 


One difficulty everybody begins by 
talking about, the difficulty of convert- 
ing quantitative to accentual meters. 
This difficulty, I believe, is greatly ex- 
aggerated. For one thing, Latin meters 
contain a large element of the ac- 
centual; in the hexameter, for example, 
one of the chief effects comes from the 
way in which, early in the verse, the 
accent pulls against the quantity, and, 
later, coincides with it. Per contra, in 
English verse, there is considerable use 
of quantity, and stress, much more 
often than not, falls on syllables long 
to the ear, if not long by mathematics. 

By quantity we mean, I take it, a 
measurement of syllables, a decision 
as to whether they are long or short, 
and an arrangement in this or that 
pattern. In Latin the definition is per- 
fectly clear: a long syl!able is one which 
contains a long vowel or a diphthong, 
or a short vowel immediately followed 
by two or more consonants, a mute 
followed by a liquid (this may be old- 
fashioned terminology) being a possible 
exception. In Er_lish we have no such 
arbitrary dist'action as to what makes 
a syllable long, what makes one short; 
no one who has aspired to writing 
quantitative verse ever gets around to 
defining his terms. Bridges’ version of 
the Aeneid simply will not scan if you 
apply the Latin rules; Tennyson’s ‘‘Look, 
I come to the test, a tiny poem/ all 
composed in a meter of Catullus’’ would 
need a north-country drawling of the 
first word, Looook, to make a long 
syllable of it. The Latin rule of thumb 
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that a macron takes twice as long as 
a breve strikes me as pure convention; 
does any ore believe that it takes twice 
as long to say ‘‘My hats are”’ as ‘‘A hat 
is’’? I have heard one theory to the 
effect that a monosyllable is long when 
it ends with a voiced consonant, short 
otherwise: thus, hum would be a long, 
hut short. What about Huh? That the 
man did not say. Our whole approach 
to this problem, when not dilettante and 
intuitive, has been, I think, empirical 
rather than scientific. Perhaps what is 
needed is for the poet to go around to an 
electronics man and get him to bread- 
board up some sort of instrument that 
can measure for him accurately, and 
can tell him, finally, whether it takes 
longer to say wire than ire and choir 
than wire, and if so exactly how much; 
we might then have the basis for a 
system. 

Meanwhile, playing it loosely or strict- 
ly by ear, we can nevertheless feel 
reasonably sure that the effects of quan- 
titative verse, if not the nomenclature, 
are to be found in English poetry. 
(W. H. D. Rouse used to be very fond 
of showing this with all sorts of samples 
from English songs.) Take a line of 
Keats: ‘‘Robs not one light seed from 
the feather’d grass.’’ Technically, iam- 
bic pentameter; at least that is the 
dominating meter of the poem in which 
the line is found. Actually, only an 
idiot, or a school teacher more obtuse 
than most, would insist that the line be 
read 


(a) 


What it really goes like is the following: 


(b) 


If we follow the rules of classical pro- 
sody, we get 


which is certainly closer to (b) than to 
(a) above. 

One more example, this time from 
Shakespeare: ‘‘Fear no more the heat 
o’ the sun’ Nor the furious winter’s 
rages.’ Here there is a little more room 


RotFre HUMPHRIES 


for difference of opinion as to stress 
and slack; I would read 


(a) 
but I realize somebody else might make 
the second line come out 


UUJUU!UIU. 


Classical prosody would leave no room 
for doubt, and not be far off from 
either: 


(c) ———U—UUU 
—U—U————U. 


So the English translator, whether he 
intends to or not, is bound to bring over 
some quantitative effects; he cannot 
help having some alternation between 
his long and short syllables, some coun- 
terpointing of length against stress, 
some coincidence of brevity and slack. 

The trouble, I think, is not so much 
that we are accentual and the Latins 
quantitative, but that their system per- 
mits, insists on, within the line, a much 
greater variety among the feet. Once 
we start out in iambic pentameter, 
every foot is going to be an iamb, dac- 
tylic hexameter means five dactyls one 
after the other, and probably a trochee, 
as the closest approximation, at the 
end of.the verse. We have no line that 
encourages the variety of the hen- 
decasyllabic: spondee, dactyl, trochee, 
trochee, spondee or trochee; nor the 
Sapphic: trochee, spondee, dactyl, tro- 
chee, trochee or spondee. This does not 
seem to me at all a question of quanti- 
tative vs. accentual; rather of our ears’ 
being too insistent on establishing a 
regular alternate swat, once we get the 
thing under way: no reason at all, ex- 
cept laziness, why a man can’t write 
accentua! Alcaics. Our great masters, 
of course, are always contending against 
this monotony: they write two eighth- 
notes for a quarter-note, substitute a 
rest for a half-bar; they are always 
varying and counterpointing the ground 
rhythms; is “O it came o’er my ear 
like the sweet sound’’ to be read as 
straight iambic pentameter, ta-pUM, ta- 
DUM, ta-pUM, and so on, or in three 
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groups of threes “‘O it came/o’er my 
ear/like the sweet’’ with a long close 
on ‘‘sound,’’ drawn out? And, in the 
line, there are all sorts of secondary 
stresses for which we have no satis- 
factory identifying apparatus. 

A good translation from Latin into 
English verse ought, for the sake of the 
contemporary reader, to sound, on the 
whole, more familiar than strange; yet 
in justice to the original, some hint, at 
least, of his quality, some soupcon of 
his foreign accent, must be kept. The 
problem is one of proportion, and, a 
very nice problem it is. Take hexam- 
eters, for instance: in Latin, the 
verses run along, hardly any two iden- 
tical; of the first seven verses in the 
Aeneid, the second comes out the same 
as the fourth, no other two alike. In 
Evangeline, I doubt there’s anywhere 
near that much variety. I do not, how- 
ever, hold that a translator would be 
well advised, though it might be within 
his powers as well as those of the mon- 
keys in the British Museum, to present 
America with a version of the Aeneid 
that scanned line for line with Virgil’s. 
Mr. Lattimore’s Iliad, which I admire 
very much, does bother my ear at 
times because the strange seems to 
over-ride the familiar; on the other 
hand, I could find fault with my own 
version of Ovidian elegiacs as being a 
little too glib and easy-running. Work- 
ing on Juvenal, I decided on hexam- 
eters, but this, in our usage, is a 
meter which is apt to run away with 
you, and unless I watch my step, my 
Juvenal—horresco  referens! — might 
come out sounding like Longfellow. So 
I go back, pull up, force myself to write 
spondees (which do not come natural 
in English), roughen up the line with 
iambs ever, get the run-ons to jar more, 
and hope, in the end, he won’t sound 
like Ovid. 

In poems of any length, the tradition 
of our language seems to prefer the 
pentameter line to the hexameter, 
whether in blank verse, in heroic coup- 
lets, or the rhymed stanzas of Spenser 
or Byron. This leads into another vex- 


ing problem, the matter of compara- 
tive length. The line, of course, is al- 
ways a unit (and I wish people would re- 
member that when they read aloud), 
and so to render line for line is, of 
course, the greater accuracy. Gilbert 
Highet is correct in saying that “‘If a 
translator takes a poem ten lines long, 
and turns it into a version containing 
sixteen lines, he has altered its propor- 
tions and sacrificed an important ele- 
ment of its art.’’ Mr. Day Lewis, com- 
paring my version of the Aeneid with 
his own, which used six-beat lines 
against my five-beat method, raised 
rather the same point; the shoe would 
have been on the other foot if I had 
used octometers. But there is a prob- 
lem here not entirely related to the 
choice between pentameter and hexam- 
eter. The fact is that the translator 
from the Latin, to a greater degree 
than the man who is working from the 
Greek, is bound to use more words than 
the original. It seems like such a minor 
point, that Latin has no articles, wheth- 
er definite or indefinite! (Greek, at 
least, has ho mén, ho dé, etc., a full set 
of particles as well as articles.) Latin 
can express a subject and predicate 
in one word, Latin does not have to use 
all those miserable little space-taking 
pronouns, articles, prepositions —he, 
she, it, the, an, a, of, to—words that, 
before you know it, creep in, like the 
termites they are, to eat away the 
whole fiber of a line. A youth in a sem- 
inar of mine at Yale, a year or so 
back, contended that the thing to do 
was use no articles whatsoever, and 
illustrated with a version of Catullus’ 
poem on the death of his brother: 


Forced through many peoples much sea 
I've come brother to these ‘“‘sad rites”’ 

to give last gifts of Death to you, 

speak nevertheless to mute ash 

since Fortune took yourself from me 

poor brother snatched suddenly from me. 
Now then through these which ancestors 
first custom hands down as funeral gifts 
accept much moistened with brother's tears. 
But forever brother “‘hail and farewell.”’ 


I must say this doesn’t seem to work, 
either. 
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Latin, an inflected language, makes 
possible effects that are impossible in 
our word-order English. Words not in 
agreement can be placed side by side 
for ironic effect; images can carry 
from one word to the next, the memory, 
the lingering overtone of the first mak- 
ing a chord, or a prism, with the sec- 
ond; the line, or the stanza, can be full 
of ambiguities or surprises, matters 
held in suspense, judgment on them 
changed as we go along, and the res- 
olution not coming till the very end. 
Horace is the master of these effects, 
and the utter despair of all translators 
(except those who make him out a light- 
verse comic). 


Nunc et latentis (somebody’s hiding) prodi- 
tor (somebody’s betraying) intimo (some- 
thing here about intimacy — betrayed?) /gra- 
tus (the betrayer is welcomed, or maybe 
pleasing) puellae (to the girl, or maybe it’s 
the betrayer of the girl) risus (Oh! now we 
see it’s the girl’s laugh giving her away) 
ab angulo (and now it’s clear and we see 
how intimo fitted in). 


Horace is full of such examples. To take 
a less complicated specimen, examine 
an epigram of Martial: 

Dicis amore tui bellas ardere puellas 


Qui faciem sub aqua, Sexte, 
natantis habes! 


where most of the effect (overlooking, 
for the moment, the neat playing off of 
ardere against sub aqua) lies in the 
postponement, till the very last letter, 
of the knockout punch. I think it would 
be a fair test of a student’s understand- 
ing of the nature of Martial and epi- 
gram to write this couplet on the board, 
with the last word omitted, and ask 
him to supply it. Virgil’s Tendebantque 
manus ripae ulterioris amore conveys 
much, not all, of its emotional impact 
by the delay of the last word; with the 
long ulterioris ahead of it, the yearning, 
the longing, the desperate reaching out, 
stretching so far, has much more im- 
pact than the mere picture of the souls 
holding out their hands in love for the 
farther bank. “. . Their hands, in 
longing,’ Reach out for the farther 
shore. .. .’’ is the way I rendered it, 
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and now that I am talking about it, I 
don’t think that’s any too good. May I 
revise — ‘‘Their hands reach out/ For 
the farther shore, in longing’’— that’s a 
little, not much better; it still misses 
the long wait of a longer equivalent for 
ulterioris, and Oh above all, it misses 
the sighing echo of ulterioris amore. 
That brings us to another respon- 
sibility, the obligation of the translator 
to try to keep the sound of the Latin, 
the effects that depend, for their full 
value, on the emphasis of the sound. 
Our first impulse is to think of English, 
compared with the Romance tongues, 
as an ugly, unmusical language, too full 
of gutturals, like German or Welsh, or 
too much mush and potatoes in the 
mouth, no lovely vowel music (and 
never. mind about Housman or Ten- 
nyson). Actually, I think (some scholar 
ought to check this), English has more 
vowel sounds than Latin; I know we 
have at least one it does not have, the 
repulsive a as in hat. Where the trouble 
really lies is in our proportion of vowels 
to consonants; my rough guess is that 
Latin, by and large, runs to not more 
than two consonants to one vowel or 
diphthong, whereas English, to cite an 
extreme example, deliberately wrought 
by Housman, can pile things up like 
this: 
And then the clock collected in the tower 
iTS STRENGTH STRUCK. 


We have to hear the Latin, to listen, 
listen, listen for the play of sound, for 
instances like Catullus’ Diversae variae 
viae reportant, where the intricate link- 
ing of the v and R consonants and the 
variation on the short 1 vowels and the 
AE diphthong is like the Welsh cyng- 
hanedd. What can we do, in Vivamus, 
mea Lesbia, atque amemus, with the 
abrupt axe-stroke of lux at the end of 
the line, with nox the first word of the 
next, and then, by contrast, the inter- 
minable effect of the long u in wna, and 
the long words running on in perpetua 
dormienda? ‘‘Light/night’’ won’t do it 
—a little too shrill, rT not as final a sev- 
erance as xX, and then perpetua una 
dormienda. Better give up. My Yale 
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youth (op. cit.) obviously either did not 
notice, or was not impressed by, the 
music of the Catullus elegy —the dom- 
inance of the M consonant, the ah and 
oo vowel sounds, the dreadful choking 
up of et mutam nequiquam alloquerer 
cinerem, the sinking thump of adempte. 
The translator should read every line 
aloud; he should saturate himself with 
the cadence and rhythms; is it asking 
too much of him to lend an ear? Or to 
have one? 

A more prosaic problem. Proper 
names, whether of personages or places. 
We all know how, as soon as a word 
begins with a capital letter, boys and 
girls get the absolute horrors and tie 
their tongues all up in knots over words 
that would bother them no whit in lower 
case. They prove stumbling-blocks to 
the translator, too; for one thing, quite 
a few of them won’t scan if you’ve 
changed the meter around. But the 
problem is more troublesome than that. 
In Ovid’s story of Phaethon, for ex- 
ample, should we bring over the name 
of every single burning river and moun- 
tain? The purist will answer in the af- 
firmative; but here is where one will 
get you ten if you are positive that 
Vhomme moyen sensible is not going 
to do some skipping. Some names, 
whether of place or person, let’s face it, 
mean nothing to us in allusion or con- 
notation, and one of our obligations to 
the original author is not to bore his 
audience. I like to think that one of the 
passages Virgil, had he lived long 
enough, might have stricken from the 
Aeneid is 10. 747-54: 


Caedicus Alcathoum obtruncat, Sacrator 
Hydaspen, 

Partheniumque Rapo et praedurum viribus 
Orsen, 

Messapus Cloniumque Lycaoniumque 
Ericeten 

illum infrenis equi lapsu tellure iacentem, 

hunc peditem. pedes et Lycius processerat 
Agis; 

quem tamen haud expers Valerus virtutis 
avitae 

deicit; at Thronium Salius, Saliumque 
Nealces 

insignis iaculo et longe fallente sagitta. 


The confidence with which commenta- 
tors can identify this one or that one as 
Trojan or Rutulian never ceases to 
amaze. I am sure, in my translation of 
the Aeneid, I was tempted to skip these 
lines, but on looking it up, I find I have 
the names all in there, all fifteen of 
them. My usual method is not so 
scrupulous. I will, at least, suggest a 
catalogue, but am apt to abridge it; 
occasionally I will include, in the text 
proper, material that would otherwise 
have to go in an eye-dropping footnote, 
occasionally I will substitute the gen- 
eral for the specific, ‘‘mountain’’ for 
Othrys, ‘‘wine’’ for Lageos, or modern- 
ize the name of a town, writing Yerevan 
for Artaxata at the end of Juvenal’s 
second satire. 

This leads into the business of sole- 
cisms, anachronisms, improprieties, 
neologisms, and archaisms. In only the 
last of these need we commit meticulous 
avoidance. On very rare occasions your 
original author deliberately perpetrates 
an archaism; mostly he does not think 
of himself as a classic, but as a mod- 
ern. And even if you do follow him 
closely in his performance (but how can 
you archaize Ast olli in translation?), 
you cannot be sure the reader does not 
ascribe to you, rather than to your 
original, his peculiar effect. In this con- 
nection, the problems of the second 
person singular have bothered me no 
little. I am sure that Bridges’ version 
of Aen. 6. 377— sed cape dicta memor 
duri solacia casus—‘‘Let my sooth a 
litel thy cruel destiny comfort,’’ and the 
Loeb Library translator’s rendition of 
stanza 11 of the Pervigilium Veneris — 
ipsa vellet te rogare, si pudicam flec- 
teret/ ipsa vellet ut venires, si deceret 
virginem — ‘Herself she would ask thee, 
if she might bend thy virginity; thy- 
self she would thou camest [sic and ! !] 
if that were meet for a maiden’’—I am 
sure that these are dead wrong. On the 
other hand, our You seems, at times, a 
little crude and impolite, especially in a 
prayer, with a relative clause ensuing: 
“Apollo, you who... .’’ Yoo hoo, Apollo! 
I think the neatest way to get out of this 
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is by turning the modifying clauses 
into nouns — ‘‘Apollo, always our pitier,”’ 
some such device. 

It seems to me that in all the respects 
above save archaisms we need to re- 
mind ourselves that the great writers 
commit these torts, if so they be, some- 
times, perhaps, through ignorance, 
more often through deliberate hatred of 
nicety and wanton exuberance of 
strength. Virgil makes contemporaries 
of Aeneas and Dido; Shakespeare gives 
Bohemia a sea-coast and makes coral 
plural; Shelley tells the West Wind to 
‘‘be thou me.’’ And we really have no 
way of knowing with assurance the ex- 
tent to which their use of vernacular, 
of slang, of neologisms, of words coined 
by themselves made such expressions 
an authentic and respectable part of 
our idiom. The Loeb Library trans- 
lators are mostly, it seems to me, 
shockingly shocked by grossness; they 
emasculate their originals by making 
the specific general, by ambiguous 
vaguenesses, by omissions. To render 


the grosser epigrams of Martial into 
Italian instead of English is peculiarly 
comic, but at least it affords an oppor- 


tunity for academic jokes, ‘‘Oh, the 
reason they do that is because they 
think Italian is the only language God 
can’t understand.’’ But when it comes 
to the point, as it does in the edition of 
Juvenal, of putting the word as d—n— 
well, really! This kind of a translator 
should be locked up in a cage with an 
original author, preferably carnivorous. 

Do writers ever know, beyond the 
immediate circle of peers and friends 
whose approval they covet, the nature 
and scope of their audience? The trans- 
lator can pin-point his own circle of 
readers perhaps a little more closely. 
He knows that at one pole he will find, 
and must at least make some effort to 
please, the scholars. These men, in 
many ways, know more than he does, 
and he must benefit by their superior 
wisdom. Yet they are not easy to 
please; some of them, one suspects, re- 
sent his intrusion. A vested interest of 
theirs, it seems, is somehow threat- 
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ened; their proprietary rights include 
every variant reading, including the 
conflicting ones. They are peculiarly 
prone to resent liberties, to insist on 
literalness, even at the expense of liter- 
acy. The translator should not thumb 
his nose at them, but he may, occa- 
sionally, have to shrug his shoulders; 
their eyes and noses, poor chaps, are 
sometimes so much better than their 
ears. On the other hand, we must not 
dash madly from them only to fall into 
the embrace of the vulgar popularizers, 
the boys who really ham it up pandering 
to what they conceive to be the modern 
taste. (Horace, more than any one else, 
has been the victim of this approach.) 
The translator hopes, for his author’s 
as well as his royalties’ sake, that he 
will reach many readers who do not 
have the original language; he hopes 
that his work will not entirely satisfy 
them, that across their consciences 
there will occasionally flutter a nuance 
of regret that they could not have read 
the author in his own language. 

In the final analysis, the man whose 
praise the translator must solicit above 
that of all others is that of the original 
author. Not long ago, talking about 
translation to the students and faculty 
of St. John’s in Annapolis, I confessed 
that my conscience was not entirely 
easy about having turned Ovid’s char- 
iot-races (Amores 3. 2) into American 
flat races, working in even the stable- 
colors carried by Nashua. This horrified 
some devotees of the Great Books, I 
cannot say beyond words, but the more 
they protested, the less anxious my 
conscience became. I felt surer by the 
minute that could I sit down beside 
Ovid and say ‘‘Look, chum, we don’t 
have this kind of race here any more, 
but we do have something more or less 
equivalent; come on out to Belmont 
with me and see. And, anyway, it isn’t 
the kind of racing that’s important, it’s 
what the boy and girl in the grandstand 
are doing, isn’t it? Would you mind if 
I tried it this way?’’—I would have re- 
ceived his blessing. On the other hand, 
I know I must not do things that would 
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make my author, in so far as I can 
understand him beyond the text, in so 
far as I can, with my imagination, en- 
ter into his spirit, cringe, wince, or look 
for the nearest exit. I know I can never 
do him complete justice; if there are 
rare moments when I think I can im- 
prove on him, and not violate his spirit, 
I must not, out of modesty, refrain, for 
I shall already have weakened so many 
passages that the debt is still all on my 
side. Whatever I do, I do with a double 
knowledge of my inadequacy, looking 


toward him in the past, looking, beyond 
our day, to the future when men will 
think my work not at all in the idiom of 
their time. It will all have to be done 
over again, anyway; post mea man- 
surum fata superstes opus! is a prayer 
the translator knows can never be an- 
swered with any excessive life expect- 
ancy. 


1 Reprinted from Collected Poems by Elinor 
Wylie by permission of the publisher. Copyright 
1921, 1932, by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


CYPRESSES AT FIESOLE 


Weep, cypresses, for what is past 


and what is yet to come! 


This cobalt colosseum of air 
into which the land slips 
knew Etruscans, knew Romans, 

together with the hawks and thrushes; 


knew this same mountain wind 
that laments in your boughs; 
knew the ardor of faiths gone: — 


the kid on the altar, 


the rush lamps, the inscriptions, 
the eagles with stone beaks and wings. 


The enigma is still unsolved; it is still here, 
beyond the broken volutes, the arena, the crumbling baths — 
in the lounging valley it lingers, 

in the scorch of this sunlight, 

never lost, though temples go down, 
Etruscans are ash in their small carved boxes, 
Romans in their long sarcophagi. 

Strong, strong, in the cylix of this ancient land 
one breathes it, with the scent of jasmine, 
the fuchsia hyacinth, the upland daisy. 

It is still to be snared, the ageless eidolon, 

to be hunted down with never-ending travail, 
this mystery that dogs our days 

and gives them breadth and flow, 

and harrows them with holiness. 


Weep, cypresses, for what is past 


and what is yet to come! 


North Abington, Mass. 


CHRISTINE TURNER CURTIS 
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we see by the Papers editor GRAVES H. THOMPSON 


THE ROSE IN ROME 


For a bleak November issue of CJ (‘‘bleak” 
modifies ‘“‘November,’’ not “‘issue’’), what 
could be more cheering than a little piece 
on the rose in antiquity, plucked from the 
July 19 New Yorker? The article, written by 
Katharine T. Kinkead and entitled “‘A Rose 
Is a Rose Is a Business,”’ dealt, reasonably 
enough, with the rose business. In the course 
of her discussion, the authoress set forth 
briefly the history of the rose, in part as 
follows: 


Roses APPEAR to have had a wider appeal, in 
more parts of the world, than any other 
flower. One of the most fervent, if not the 
most discriminating, of all rose fanciers 
was Cleopatra, who ordered the floors of 
her palace halls strewn eighteen inches deep 
with rose petals, in anticipation of a visit 
from Mark Antony. This was an easy order 
to carry out, since the fertile plain along 
the Nile was a great rose-producing area. 
It was, in fact, the principal supplier of 
roses to Rome at the height of the Empire, 
though how the flowers arrived fresh— 
as they are known to have done—after the 
long sea voyage is a mystery that horticul- 
tural historians have yet to solve. The de- 
mand for roses in Rome was enormous, and 
both men and women there decked them- 
selves with the flowers in such profusion 
that bluenose elements pushed through a 
law prohibiting the practice in times of 
national mourning. (A banker who appeared 
in public garlanded with roses on one 
solemn occasion was put in jail for sixteen 
years.) Romans who could afford it took 
their ease on beds of roses—transparent 
mattresses stuffed with the flowers and 
surrounded by fountains spouting rose water. 
They ate rose pudding, had slaves burn rose 
petals near their beds while they slept, 
drank rose wine, and, when they had drunk 
too much of it, gulped quantities of rose 
tonic on the morning after. . 

The wild rose, from which the many 
complex forms of garden roses have evolved, 
is a five-petalled flower, and it has been 
around for a long time—for at least thirty- 
five million years, in the opinion of geolo- 
gists who examined a fossil of a rose re- 


cently dug up on Crooked River, in Oregon. 
Long before man began tampering with the 
wild rose, Nature had performed her own 
crossbreedings, and as early as 410 B.., 
Herodotus described roses with sixty petals: 
five centuries later Pliny, in his ‘‘Natural 
History,’ listed twelve varieties of roses. . . 


THE PRESENT-DAY VITALITY OF 
THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 


The meeting last January of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, spotlighting 
the classical tradition, was ably and en- 
thusiastically summarized in the May CJ by 
Gerald Else. The following critique, written 
from the viewpoint of the modern languages, 
may be of supplementary interest. It ap- 
peared in the department ‘‘For Members 
Only”’ of Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, April, 1958 
It was headed ACLS ANNUAL MEETING. 


THIS PRIVATE FEDERATION of national organiza- 
tions concerned with the humanities and 
humanistic elements of the social sciences 
chose as the theme of its 39th annual meet- 
ing (1958) ‘‘The Present-Day Vitality of the 
Classical Tradition.’’ The program, occupy- 
ing two full days at Indiana Univ., was one 
of the most interesting we remember having 
attended. Members of the New York Chapter 
of ANTA's Theater Matinee Series staged a 
performance of Sophocles’ Antigone in the 
English version of Dudley Fitts and Robert 
Fitzgerald. Well done! A full performance 
of Jean Anouilh’s Antigone, by the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Theatre at Indiana 
Univ., followed. Equally well done, even 
though the vitality of Anouilh’s modern 
play is expository and topical rather than 
dramatic and universal! With these pieces 
fresh in mind the large audience of aca- 
demics, students, and townsfolk was treated 
next morning to a remarkably penetrating, 
sensitive, balanced, and entertaining lec- 
ture, ‘“‘The Vitality of Sophocles,’’ by Pro- 
fessor H. D. F. Kitto (Univ. of Bristol). 
Kitto’s theme was the many valences of 


Sophocles’ plays and especially of the Anti- 
gone—for old and young, ancient and mod- 
ern, in politics, religion, sociology, law, 
poetry, drama, music, and criticism. Next 
the University Department of Fine Arts 
mounted an exhibition as a basis for a sec- 
ond lecture, ‘‘Classic and Non-Classic Ele- 
ments in Picasso’s Guernica Painting,”’ de- 
livered by Professor Otto Brendel (Colum- 
bia). With the aid of slides Professor Bren- 
del suggested the multiple elements in 
Picasso’s earlier paintings and _ sketches 
(even some classical ones) which became 
transformed into the artist’s final ‘‘Guer- 
nica,’’— powerful also in its social, political, 
imaginative, and symbolic significance. 
Stephen Greene (Princeton) then spoke on 
“The Tragic Sense”’ of classic art in his own 
paintings. Herbert J. Muller closed ‘this 
series with his sweeping, but suggestive, 
“Freedom and the Classical Tradition,”’ in 
which the classics fared better than did the 
Christian tradition. Eric Havelock (Har- 
vard), who had provided a Prologue, then 
performed a magnificent task of bringing 
together in a meaningful and eloquent Epi- 
logue the varied elements of the program. 
The session closed with a musical envoi 
comprised of a talk by Roger Sessions 
(Princeton), ‘‘The Classical Tradition in 
Relation to Music,”’ followed by orchestral 
and choric performance of modern music 
on classical themes. “Oh what a pity it is,”’ 
wrote Colley Cibber in 1740, ‘‘that the strong 
and beautiful strokes of a great actor should 
not be as lasting as the strokes of the pencil 
or chisel of inferior artists.."" He was writing 
of the pleasurable experience of viewing 
Betterton in a Shakespeare character, the 
full flavor of which came only to members 
of an audience at a particular point in his- 
tory. We thought of the poignancy in Cib- 
ber’s comment as we noted the rapt audi- 
ence at the ACLS lectures. The rare com- 
bination of art and the commentary upon it 
showed—#in particular in the talks by Kittoe, 
Brendel, Greene, Muller, Havelock, and Ses- 
sions—the vitality of humanistic exegesis. 
If academic presentation throughout the 
classrooms of the country were always at 
the level to which those speakers brought it, 
the humanities would never be even close 
to peril. 


MODERN LATIN 


Latin, of varying quality and with various 


intent, is still being composed in these 
modern days. Herewith are two examples, 


culled from Time, issues of April 21 and 
August 18 respectively: 


InN MINNEAPOLIS, Municipal Judge Dana 
Nicholson proposed that Minnesota's lower 
courts be put on a circuit basis, offered the 
slogan ‘‘Gavelo donatus, circumire paratus”’ 
and provided his own translation: “Have 
gavel, will travel."’ 


Stumping the backwoods during one of 
his presidential campaigns, Andrew Jackson 
decided to impress his bumpkin constituents 
with his scholarship, let fly in bear-shaped 
tones with all the Latin he knew: “E plu- 
ribus unum, my friends, sine qua non, ne 
plus ultra, multo [sic] in parvo!’ Applause 
resounded for miles; Jackson not only won 
the election, but also got an honorary LL.D. 
Or so says Allen Walker Read, associate 
professor of English at Columbia University, 
who tucked tongue in cheek and presented 
choice samples of fractured Latin in an 
address to the Linguistic Society of America. 

In 1832, recounts Read, a Canadian sheriff 
who lost a culprit in a bog swore out a 
warrant, explaining that the offender ‘“‘non 
est comeatibus in swampo.”’ By 1841 the 
mock Latin for ‘‘will not come out of the 
swamp” was widely accepted backwoods 
legal terminology for “unavailable.’’ An 
Illinois tavern keeper posted notice of a 
delinquent barfly who disappeared without 
paying his tab: ‘‘Non est inventus ad libitum 
scape goatum non comeatibus in swampo. 
Ergo, non catchibus, non prosecutibus, non 
tryabus, non chastisibus.”’ 

Read resurrects an evocative 
of verse: 


fragment 


*‘Patres conscripti—took a boat and went to 
Philippi. 

Trumpeter unus erat qui coatum scarlet 
habebat, 

Stormum surgebat, et boatum oversetebat, 

Omnes drownerunt, quia swimaway non 
potuerunt, 

Excipe John Periwig, tied up to the tail of 
a dead pig.”’ 


And he records two vivid and poignant 
modern samples of ravaged Roman: Gen- 
eral Stilwell’s World War II motto, “‘II- 
legitimati non carborundum [Don’t let the 
bastards grind you down],” and Adlai Stev- 
enson’s classic cry of anguish, “Via ovi- 
cipitum dura est [The way of the egg-head 
is hard).” 

Probably wisely, he omits mention of the 
venerable schoolboy yockibus: 

Brutus: Well, how did you like that pizza 
last night? 

Caesar: Et tu, Brute. 


SOUTHERN SECTION MEETING 


Classical Association of the Middle West and South 


Nashville, Tennessee, November 27-29, 1958 


Officers 


PRESIDENT, Graydon W. Regenos, Tulane Univ. 
Vice-President, Isabel Johnston, Murrah H.S., 
Jackson, Miss. Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur 
F. Stocker, Univ. of Virginia. Member of the 
Executive Committee, Paul L. Callens, S.J., 
St. Charles College. 


Program 


NoveMBER 27. 9:00 a.m. Registration in Me- 
morial Hall, Vanderbilt Univ. 

10:00, in Alumni Hall, papers by: Robert 
Wolverton, Univ. of Georgia, “Tae Beilum 
Civile of Petronius”; Russel M. Geer, Tulane 
Univ.. “Some Notes on Epicurean Physics”; 
Charlotte Ludlum, Berea College, “The In- 
fluence of Classical Mythology on Contem- 
porary Music”; O. C. Peery, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, “Caesar and the Re- 
public”; Laura Robinson, Southwestern at 
Memphis, ‘Horace: Varium et Mutabile Sem- 
per Femina’; John A. Sawhill, Madison Col- 
lege, ‘‘The Use of Athletic Metaphors in the 
Biblical Homilies of St. John Chrysostom.” 

2:00 p.m., in Memorial Hall: J. D. Sadler, 
Furman Univ., “Prize Winning Classics’; 
H. R. Butts, Birmingham-Southern College, 
“Eta Sigma Phi in 1958”; Jack Read, Smith 
County H.S., Carthage, Tenn., ‘‘Motivating 
Techniques in the Teaching of Latin.” 

For 3:00, a bus tour of Nashville has been 
arranged; reservations should be made at 
registration. 

In Memorial Hall at 8:30, B. L. Ullman, 
Univ. of North Carolina will present an il- 
lustrated lecture, “The Origin and Develop- 
ment of Humanistic Script.” 


NovEMBER 28. 7:30 a.m. Breakfast meeting of 
state vice-presidents. 

9:00, in Memorial Hall, the following 
papers: Alfred P. Hamilton, Millsaps College, 


“Satire”; Ivar Lou Duncan, Belmont College, 
‘Comenius’ Theory of the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages’’; Rosco Brong, Lexing- 
ton (Ky.) Baptist College, “The Need of 
Modern Textbooks for Ancient Greek”; Mar- 
vin L. Colker, Univ. of Virginia; Graves H. 
Thompson, Hampden-Sydney College, ‘‘Clas- 
sical References in Cartoons, II’; Herbert 
W. Benario, Sweet Briar College, ‘The 
Fourth Severan Julia’’; Leslie F. Smith, Univ. 
of Oklahoma, “The Doctor’s Dictionary”; 
Margaret Ottarson, Harpeth Hall S., Nash- 
ville, “Latin as an Outlet for Creative Activi- 
ties’’; Jonah W. D. Skiles, Univ. of Kentucky, 
“What is the Ideal Beginning Book in 
Latin?”; Laura Sumner, Mary Washington 
College, ‘“‘Mints and Treasuries in the City 
of Rome.” 

2:15 p.m., at the Parthenon, Nashville: 
Margaret Reesor, Univ. of North Carolina, 
“Aristotle’s Poetics as an Answer to Plato”; 
Fordyce W. Mitchel, Randolph-Macon Wom- 
an’s College, ‘“‘Herodotus’ Account of King 
Kleomenes”; James W. Alexander, Univ. of 
Georgia, “The Early Alcmaeonids”; George 
J. Ryan, College of William and Mary, 
“Homer and Ares”; Charles H. Reeves, Univ. 
of Oklahoma, “The Chorus of the Agamem- 
non”; James S. Constantine, Univ. of Vir- 
ginia. “Sophocles on His Art.” 

4:45. Reception and tea, Memorial Hall, 
Vanderbilt Univ. 

7:15. Subscription banquet, Rand Hall. For- 
mal dress optional. Presidential address, 
“The Mirror of Fools,” by Graydon W. 
Regenos. 


NovEMBER 29. 9:00 a.m., in Memorial Hall: 
Virginia’ M. Chaney, Belmont College, 
“Milton’s Fifth Elegy’’; Isabel Johnston, 
Murrah H.S., Jackson, Miss., “Iam Tempus 
Res Agi’; Rev. William S. Bevington, Im- 
maculate Conception Church, Memphis; Ethel 
B. Poston, Girls’ Preparatory S., Nashville; 
Mary F. Tenney, H. Sophie Newcomb Col- 
lege, “Vergil in College Latin.” 
10:45. Business meeting, Alumni Hall. 
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CICERO AND THE SENATE 


S. E. SMETHURST 


_ THE CONSUL, Marcus Tullius 
made a speech which was 


brilliant and useful to the Republic, 


which he afterwards wrote out and 
published.’’ Thus Sallust damns with 
faint praise and somewhat malicious in- 
nuendo Cicero’s First Oration against 
Catiline.! If Cicero ever read Sallust’s 
account of the Catilinarian Conspiracy, 
he must certainly have been piqued 
by Sallust’s opinion that in that glo- 
rious year, 63 B.c., only two men, Cae- 
sar and Cato, possessed that magni- 
tudo animi and the consequent gloria 
which the writer of the De Officiis con- 
sidered to be the attributes par excel- 
lence of the statesman.? Of course, 
Sallust was a popularis. Nevertheless, 
he did regard the Senate as the bul- 
wark of the Roman state, expecting 
from that order, once it was purged of 
the influence of any factio, concern 
for the interests of the Roman people 
as a whole.* How could any professed 
historian be so blind, Cicero might have 
reflected, as to be unable to see that 
for twenty years, from the delivery of 
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his Catilines to the Philippics, he, 
the first orator of Rome, had devoted 
his life to the service of the Senate 
and the Roman people?+ 

The argument of this paper is that 
Cicero pursued his political ideal with 
a remarkable consistency and tenacity 
of purpose, considering the chaotic po- 
litical situation of his age; that, fur- 
thermore, this ideal was dictated pri- 
marily not by motives of personal ag- 
grandisement. Rather, it had its ori- 
gin in principles derived from his 
theory of culture which, in turn, owed 
much to Cicero’s study of and personal 
identification with the cultural and his- 
torical evolution of Rome. In short, I 
would argue that Cicero followed the 
only course that was open to him, if 
he wished to hold fast to his ideals. 

Yet from the time of Sallust and Pol- 
lio few writers have been willing to 
accord Cicero credit for sincerity and 
consistency in his political career. As 
an orator, we are told, he was great. 
As a politician he was vacillating and 
timorous. He never took a firm stand 
until after the death of Caesar, when 
‘“‘spurred by the memory of the humil- 
iations of the past’’ (the words are 
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Syme’s) he provoked Antony into a war 
that was unnecessary and fatal to the 
republican constitution.*” Now, if by 
‘‘consistency’’ we mean rigid and un- 
deviating devotion to a simple and pre- 
cise political end, we must admit that 
Cicero was inconsistent. But so was 
every contemporary of his except Cato 
who by his obstinate refusal to com- 
promise possibly did more harm to the 
republican cause in his lifetime than he 
aided it by his death. Perhaps it would 
not be unfair to suggest that after Phar- 
salus and Thapsus it took more courage 
to live than to die. And let us not for- 
get that, in the opinion of many Ro- 
mans in the decade after his death, 
Cicero was considered a political mar- 
tyr second only to the sanctified and 
sanctimonious Cato himself.* 

We have no time to examine Cicero’s 
career in detail. All that can be done 
here is to distinguish three epochs in 
the events of the twenty years from 
Cicero’s consulship to his death. As 
consul in 63 B.c. he believed that at 
last he had attained the goal for which 
he was to continue to strive —that of 
the concordia ordinum. In the face of 
the danger from Catiline, Senate and 
Knights had composed their differences 
in temporary unity against the com- 
mon peril. Blessed by the wisdom of 
hindsight we all know that his high 
hopes were unfounded; that within a 
short time the egregious Senate would 
be guilty of the blunder of trying to 
play off Pompey against Crassus; that 
Cato by a masterpiece of political mis- 
timing would so antagonize the Knights 
by his proposal to investigate bribery 
in the courts that Caesar was able to 
persuade Pompey and Crassus to rec- 
oncile their disagreement in the so- 
called First Triumvirate.‘ Cicero was 
forced into exile. 

Yet when he returned his political 
ideal remained unchanged. In the Pro 
Sestio he vigorously re-affirmed his be- 
lief in the necessity for unity of all 
the classes under the guidance of pa- 
triotic leaders bound by allegiance to 
the Senate.S Growing bolder he at- 
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tacked the legislation of Caesar's con- 
sulship. But he was soon brought to 
heel, and until his proconsulate in Cilicia 
solaced himself by writing. On his re- 
turn he found that the unholy alliance 
between Pompey and the Senate was 
complete. War seemed imminent. Torn 
between loyalty to the Senate and the 
attraction of Caesar’s personality, he 
hesitated long before declaring for 
Pompey. 

Even though Caesar’s dictatorship 
might seem to have shattered all Cic- 
ero’s illusions, he refused to give up 
hope. But Caesar paid no attention to the 
words of statesmanlike advice that Cic- 
ero proffered amid the flattery of Pro 
Marcello (19-20). His joy at the death 
of the ‘‘tyrant,’’ in which he took no 
part, gives some indication of his dis- 
illusion at Caesar’s failure to govern 
constitutionally. The assassination gave 
Cicero his last chance to rally the or- 
ders, and he did not shrink from the 
responsibility. The Philippics are in- 
stinct with an authority that Cicero had 
never before dared to assume. He 
failed, but his failure was not due to 
any lack of courage or decision on his 
own part. It is the Senate which must 
bear the blame for the coalition of An- 
tony, Octavian and Lepidus. When af- 
ter the relief of Mutina the Senate or- 
dered Decimus Brutus to take com- 
mand of all the troops in the north of 
Italy and thus made it apparent that 
Octavian was to be discarded, it was 
natural for Caesar’s heir to ally with 
his father’s lieutenant. It is ironical 
that Cicero, who cannot be blamed for 
provoking either triumvirate, should 
be accused of pusillanimity because 
of his reluctance to take part in the war 
against Caesar, and of fanaticism be- 
cause he tried to arouse Octavian and 
the Senate against Antony." 

If we are to judge Cicero’s career 
from a narrowly political viewpoint, in 
which success is generally considered 
to be the only criterion, many critics 
would, I suppose, cast their verdict 
against him. They would dismiss the 
Philippics as an eloquent defense of 
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a cause that was soon to be irrevoc- 
ably lost. Cicero would not have 
agreed. In the De Officiis (1. 71-73) he 
has little good to say for the man who 
shrinks from public life because he fears 
the discredit of defeat. To Cicero, as 
to most of his contemporaries, the cog- 
ent motive force in life should be 
gloria.!" Military command, of course, 
was the quickest means to this end, but 
the exertions of a statesman were, in 
his opinion, more worthwhile.!! The 
sensible man would always prefer a 
Solon to a Themistocles. Such was his 
view, significantly enough, in 44 B.c., 
when he wrote the De Gloria as an ap- 
pendix to his work on duties. 

He was not indulging in wishful think- 
ing, even though he was intensely proud 
of his victory over the rebellious moun- 
taineers of Cilicia. The clue to his at- 
titude is to be found in the opening 
chapters of the second book of the De 
Re Publica where he quotes Cato the 
Elder to the effect that the Roman state 
was superior to all others because it 


was founded not by the genius of one 
man—a Minos or a Lycurgus — but 
was the product of several ages and 


centuries. War exalts the individual, 
and lust for power ends in a tyranny, 
like that of Caesar, which is the death 
of all laws and all liberty (De Off. 3. 83). 
The ideal statesman is not a military 
dynast, but a civilian, whose sphere is 
the Roman Senate. 

To be sure, Cicero’s Senate is ideal- 
ized. It is an enlightened group of aris- 
tocrats, leavened naturally by a sprin- 
kling of novi homines from Arpinum and 
other municipalities, which is selflessly 
dedicated to the pursuit of the common 
weal. Such a Senate is necessary to 
provide the stage for the vir humanus, 
that peculiarly Ciceronian conception of 
civilized man, whom none of Cicero’s 
successors strove to emulate, possibly 
because the ideal was so difficult of 
attainment.!2 The vir humanus as de- 
scribed in the De Oratore and De Offi- 
ciis is the complete Roman gentleman, 
who regulates his life by two prin- 
ciples: decorum, a sense of propriety 


in all his actions public and private, 
and honestum, a compelling sense of 
moral duty. He is a man schooled in 
the comprehensive culture elucidated 
in Cicero’s rhetorical works, who has 
assimilated the ethical principles enun- 
ciated in the moral works, who realizes, 
as the Republic states (Somnium Sci- 
pionis 15), that politics is munus ad- 
signatum a deo, and who will, there- 
fore, devote the talents he has fostered 
to the service of humanity. The noblest 
function of wisdom is to acquire those 
arts whereby a man may serve his 
country (Rep. 1. 2; 33). Regarded from 
this viewpoint politics is not merely the 
traditionally respectable pursuit of the 
wealthy man of birth and leisure, but 
a way of life. The Senate should be 
the shrine of all wisdom, and should 
provide an example of conduct for the 
whole state (Leg. 3. 28 ff.). 

It is easy to poke fun at the vision- 
ary nature of this ideal, even though 
any unprejudiced student of republican 
history must admit that Cicero, for all 
his weaknesses, did approach as closely 
to it as any of his contemporaries, in- 
cluding Cato whose personality must 
surely have been less repellent, had it 
been graced with a little humanitas. 
It is still easier to observe that Cicero, 
consciously or not, was defending his 
own career. Yet the ideal was a noble 
one, and Cicero tried hard to live up 
to it. 

No doubt, many of his aristocratic 
colleagues deplored what they would 
consider his arrogant presumption in 
making himself the spokesman of their 
order. Yet Cicero’s attitude was not 
prompted merely by a sublime conceit, 
nor was it the product of any desire 
to ingratiate himself with men who 
were his superiors in birth, if not in in- 
tellectual attainments and patriotism. 
The dominant factor which determined 
his political bias was his sense of 
historical continuity. 

Like Isocrates, from whom he derived 
the broad outlines of his theory of cul- 
ture, Cicero was interested in the study 
of history for several reasons. It could 
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provide the orator with precedents and 
illustrations to adorn his theme. As such 
it should be an integral part of a 
rhetorical education. It might prove a 
valuable adjunct to ethical training by 
providing a store of exrempla virtutis. 
In studying the exploits of the heroes 
of antiquity the student would be in- 
spired to emulate their patriotism. But 
such pragmatic considerations were, I 
would suggest, of but secondary con- 
cern. The scores of historical references 
and quotations from the early Roman 
poets scattered throughout his works 
indicate a genuine love of Roman his- 
tory for its own sake.!* By letting his 
imagination play around stirring events 
of the past he loved so well, Cicero 
became aware of the majestic sweep 
of Roman history, a history which had 
been made not by the efforts of a 
minority of brilliant individuals, but by 
the self-less service of hardworking 
public servants. The symbol and main- 
stay of such service had been the 
Senate. It is no accident, therefore, 
that his quoted 


reference to Cato, 
above, provides an introduction to the 
earliest extant account in Latin of Rome 
in the regal period and the early Re- 


public. Cicero was a romantic who 
felt himself carried along on that broad 
stream of Roman history, and who had 
dreams of restoring the Senate to that 
position of authority it had once en- 
joyed. If he could not be a Scipio, he 
might be a Laelius, the Wise. 

Now, as we have seen, Cicero be- 
lieved that all studies should contri- 
bute to a practical end. His sketch of 
early Roman history was not an exer- 
cise in rhetorical embellishment, but 
was intended to illustrate the political 
evolution of the state. Moreover, his 
theory of history would seem to be the 
product not of historical research, but 
of practical experience.!4+ Though he 
is careful about chronology, though he 
consulted ancient documents, his ac- 
count is nationalistic, and he idealizes 
the Roman people.!*° As Rambaud has 
pointed out, his approach is philosoph- 
ical.16 For example, he describes the 
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secession of the plebs not as an eco- 
nomic or political movement, but as 
determined by natura rerum ipsa, the 
working of Natural Law. This law is 
instinct in the whole panorama of Ro- 
man history. The man who has no 
knowledge of the past, no sense of the 
historical evolution of Rome is but a 
child. Nescire autem quid ante quam 
natus sis acciderit, id est semper esse 
puerum. Quid enim est aetas hominis, 
nisi ea memoria rerum veterum cum 
superiorum aetate contexitur?!7 So, 
it was not only vanity which caused 
Cicero to consider his own exile as an 
end product of tribunician agitation 
(Leg. 3. 20 ff.).15 Small wonder that 
he detested the Gracchi and Satur- 
ninus! They had contravened mos 
maiorum which Cicero venerated be- 
cause custom was the medium where- 
by the heritage of the past was to be 
transmitted from person to person by 
virtue of auctoritas.!% Auctoritas, which 
we may note in passing to be promi- 
nent in Brutus and De Oratore as 
well as in the political works, is 
the attribute of the magistrate to whom 
imperium has been delegated in trust. 
But above all it is enshrined in the 
Senate which perpetuates mos maio- 
rum and is the guardian of the law, the 
bridge between divine providence and 
human reason.?" For philosophical as 
well as for political reasons Cicero had 
to support the Senate. 

Unfortunately, even if the senators 
were aware of their high destiny, too 
many were unwilling to listen to a 
novus homo who was quick to instruct 
them in their obligations, and who 
showed a lamentably indecorous tend- 
ency to harp upon his consulship. 
There was no place for Cicero in the 
circle of the arrogant Lentuli, Appius 
Claudius and the Metelli. He was bit- 
terly conscious of their scorn, and com- 
plained that they treated him as if he 
were of an entirely different breed of 
human being.?! This minority —the 
pauci as he vaguely terms them — 
owed no allegiance to the constitution. *? 
As long as they could enhance their 
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own prestige and that of their families, 
they would use either party, optimates 
or populares, to gain their ends.** To 
Cicero the careers of Sulla and Cae- 
sar were equally detestable.°+ Yet this 
minority by custom directed policy. 
What could he do to revive the Sen- 
ate’s historic role of protector of the 
people and guardian of the constitu- 
tion? His concordia ordinum, I would 
insist, was not inspired by vain hopes 
of seeing himself as the admired 
leader guiding the Romans back on to 
the traditional path of political virtue 
and winning immortal renown for him- 
self in the process. As a practical pol- 
iticlian he was aware that patriotic 
apostrophes to all good men and true 
would serve no purpose, unless he 
could find support in the Senate. He 
had reason to believe that such sup- 
port could be found. 

It is true, as Gelzer and Syme have 
demonstrated, that the power of a few 
noble families, whether oligarchs or 


populares with a bent towards tyran- 


ny, in effect governed the state. 
Nevertheless, it is mistaken to disre- 
gard entirely the majority of senators 
who could never aspire, except on suf- 
ferance of a factio, to any position 
higher than that of praetor. Many 
of these ‘‘back-benchers’’ were the 
sons of knights who had been admitted 
to the Senate after the death of Sulla, 
men whom Cicero describes as ex tota 
Italia delecti.25 They included men such 
as his friends Visidius, Caelius and 
Plancius.** Cicero, I suggest, was hope- 
ful that he could obtain their aid against 
the extremists, possibly with support 
from a few aristocrats like Lucullus 
who shared his views.?7 Such a coali- 
tion would appeal to him for several 
reasons. A knight by origin, he was 
the natural leader of a class that had 
vested interests in stability. What was 
more important, it was a policy fash- 
ioned after that of such revered pred- 
ecessors as Mucius Scaevola_ and 
Licinius Crassus, the chief speaker in 
the De Oratore.** These two men had 
inherited the moderation of the Scipion- 


ic Circle, so that Cicero could claim 
for his policy the precedent of leading 
statesman of his Golden Age. 

The policy failed, as he probably ex- 
pected, since he knew that such a coa- 
lition was helpless against a tyrant in 
command of an army (Ad Fam. 5. 21. 
2). Former adherents like Lamia and 
Rabirius went over to Caesar.°" There 
was nothing for Cicero to do but wait. 
His chance came with the assassina- 
tion of the Dictator. By this time, of 
the Pompeians only Cicero and Sul- 
picius were left as auctores consilii 
publici (Ad Fam. 12. 2. 3). Few of the 
consulars appointed by Caesar were 
notable for vigor and _  courage.*” 
Cicero’s hour had at last arrived. In 
the Philippics he spoke with an emo- 
tional intensity, a patriotic fervor, 
and an authority which were never 
again equalled in the history of Roman 
oratory. In Latin admirable for its con- 
cise force and of a flexibility that is 
almost Greek Cicero called on the 
Senate to seize its last chance of sav- 
ing the Republic. 

It is somewhat surprising that a dis- 
tinguished classical scholar of Oxford, 
Matthew Arnold’s home of lost causes, 
should condemn Cicero’s stand. Syme 
accuses him of being a war-monger. 
He observes that, in the civil war 
which followed, many Romans perfer- 
red neutrality, and argues that the Sen- 
ate should have attempted compro- 
mise.*1 

But was compromise possible? When 
writing his Preface to the eighth book 
of the Gallic War Hirtius could see 
no end to civil war. Caesar’s life was 
ended. The struggle was not. Nor was 
Cicero more optimistic. Octavian and 
Antony, he thought, were equally dan- 
gerous. If the former gained more 
power, he would confirm the acta of 
the tyrant more decisively than had 
the Senate on March 17. If he were 
beaten, Antony would become intoler- 
able (Ad Att. 16. 14. 1). Cicero re- 
garded with foreboding the ominous 
fact that in his speech delivered to the 
people on his first entry into Rome Oc- 
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tavian had sworn to win the honors of 
his father (Ad Att. 16. 15. 3). Cicero, 
therefore, resolved on a calculated risk. 
Disregarding Atticus’ advice to turn to 
writing history (Ad Att. 16. 13c. 2), he 
decided to make it, and launched his 
verbal attack on Antony. He had no sup- 
port from the ‘‘Liberators.’’ Brutus and 
Cassius, who had given the Caesarians 
the initiative by leaving Italy, were in 
the east where Brutus bitterly protested 
Cicero’s negotiations with and trust in 
Octavian (Ad Brut. 1. 16 and 17). 

We may admit that Cicero was mis- 
guided, if he thought that he could use 
Octavian to promote his cause. Many 
scholars will agree with Favonius, the 
Stoic friend of Brutus and Cato, who 
believed that civil war was worse even 
than tyranny.*- Yet I cannot see that 
compromise would have achieved more 
than to postpone the conflict. The real 
architect of disaster was Octavian. And 
we should remember that Cicero had 
no part in the Senate’s rebuff to Oc- 
tavian which convinced that ruthless 
schemer that he cou'd not trust them to 
remember his claims.** 

This is not the place to discuss the 
perplexing problem of the true nature 
of the relationship between Cicero and 
Octavian. For our purpose it makes 
no difference whether Cicero was, as 
Petersson believed, a sincere partisan 
and champion of Octavian, or, after 
the belief generally credited, whether 
the elder statesman was cutsmarted 
by a man young in years, but well 
versed in all the dubious arts of po- 
litical duplicity. If politics is the art 
of the practicable, it is difficult to see 
what other course Cicero could have 
adopted without the backing of an 
army. From the time of his consulship 
he had pursued his pol:tical end with 
comparatively little sacrifice of con- 
sistency. His claim made in the open- 
ing sentence of the Second Philippic 
that for twenty years the enemies of 
the state had been his enemies also 
was amply justified by the event. 
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SOME APPEARANCES OF THE GOLDEN AGE 
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_ AUGUSTAN PERIOD was the time 
when the myth of the Golden Age 
stopped developing and became a fixed 
poetic, political and philosophic sym- 
bol. At that time it also became a 
commonplace and has remained so ever 
since. Its pre-Augustan development 
consists of many streams that converge 
from time to time: all meet at last in 
Virgil. 

The Golden Age is the dream of an 
earlier time when men lived peaceful, 
untroubled lives, and earth supplied 
all their wants. According to Hesiod, 
the ‘‘golden race’’ enjoyed such a life, 
but since that race had inferior suc- 
cessors, impious and degenerate, the 
gods ‘“‘hid’’ the means of life from men, 
who thus became unhappy through their 
own wickedness.! One should note that 
Hesiod inserts between the warlike Age 
of Bronze and the present Iron Age, 
which Zeus will destroy, an Age of 
Heroes, some of whom live on in Happy 
Isles where, under the rule of Kronos, 
golden peace and prosperity still reign. 

A modern scholar has shown that 
the Greeks were the first to envision 
two alternative explanations of the de- 
velopment of culture: one was histori- 
cal, tracing man’s evolution from a 
state of savagery, and regarding mor- 
als and law ‘“‘as a kind of second 
language’’;* the other, metaphysical 
and anti-historical, treated human na- 


Based on a paper presented at the 1958 
meeting of CANE. 


ture as a constant and looked ‘‘back 
to a Golden Age now lost, in which 
man in his unspoilt nature lived in 
close company with God, in a Greek 
version of Eden.’’* The anthropologists, 
whose picture of evolution may be 
traced both indirectly through poetic 
imitations and directly through the 
fragments of the Pre-Socratics, espe- 
cially Democritus, showed that ‘‘there 
never has been or could have been a 
Golden Age,’’ but that rather, in a 
gradual climb from the brutish state, 
man was led by necessity to chance 
inventions that, once conventionalized, 
became the foundations of culture.+ 
Probably the view of the scientists 
would have obliterated the view of the 
poets had it not been for Plato, who 
not only put man’s happiest time back 
into a Golden Age of righteousness and 
primitive prosperity but even encircled 
the anthropological concepts them- 
selves with a metaphysical framework 
in which technological progress was 
either no help at all or else a real 
hindrance to the ideal life.® 

Plato added, then, to the anti-his- 
torical idea of the Golden Age as Para- 
dise Lost the pseudo-anthropological 
picture of a hard-working but happy 
primitive time. It was this Hard Golden 
Age, with its corollary, the balance of 
technological evolution and moral re- 
gression, that so influenced the Stoa, 
and through it, Latin literature. 

The popularization of an idealizing 
picture of primitive times was largely 
due to the Cynics, who regarded civili- 
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zation as a softening and corrupting 
process by which man, once close to 
the gods, forgot to lead the easy life 
according to nature that was given him 
by the gods. The archvillain in the 
case was Prometheus, who by giving 
fire to man had sowed the seeds of 
luxury and corruption and so brought 
about the loss of nature’s Paradise; 
from this loss man could only be re- 
deemed by Heracles, symbol of toil. 
In the third century B.c., when pop- 
ular philosophy seems to have had 
freest rein, many utopian romances, 
under the influence of Alexander’s trav- 
els, found or imagined in far-off lands 
some races who seemed still to pre- 
serve the innocent bliss of a_ primi- 
tive age;? philosophically, this roman- 
tic ‘‘cultural primitivism’’S and the 


‘‘chronological primitivism”’ of the Hesi- 
odic Golden Age have the same ideal- 
izing effect. 

A special outgrowth of this third- 
century romanticism, so influenced by 


philosophy, was the bucolic with its 
more-or-less implicit contrast between 
the effete civilization of an Alexandria 
and the hard-working but tranquil life 
of the singing shepherds. To live in 
the present and yet not of the present 
was the common aim of Theocritus 
the poet and Bion the Cynic, and would 
be the common aim, two centuries later, 
of their Roman successors who wrote 
the Eclogues and the Satires. 

But it was the Stoa, through the in- 
fluence of Posidonius, that determined 
the way in which the Romans would 
use the Golden Age. The Old Stoa held 
a number of views to which the myth 
of the Golden Age was excellently 
adapted, provided that one accepted the 
allegorical explanations of myths as 
presenting philosophical truths in pop- 
ular form. For one thing, they believed 
that man was morally perfect in origin, 
since he was most closely united then 
with the world spirit, or, more poeti- 
zally, early man saw the gods.” Follow- 
ing the clear dictates of his Logos, he 
lived an ideal life, like the primitive 
heroes of the Cynics. Secondly, to ex- 
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plain the present hardships of life and 
so answer the Sceptic and Epicurean 
attacks that accused Divine Providence 
of being no mother but a cruel step- 
mother to man, the Stoics explained 
that ‘‘Zeus hid man’s easy life’’ in 
order that necessity might become the 
mother of toilsome invention, stimu- 
lating man to develop his Logos.!" 
Thirdly, the Stoic belief in a periodic, 
cataclysmic destruction of the world 
by fire (ekpurorsis) facilitated the ac- 
ceptance of a cyclical view of human 
history that included periodic degen- 
eration of men and the punishment of 
their sins, through these purifying ca- 
tastrophes, by an angry Zeus.!! 

In his attempt to explain philosophi- 
cally the history of man, Posidonius fell 
back on the Platonic theory of two 
conflicting lines of development:!? 
whereas, following nature’s guidance, 
man discovered language, fire and met- 
als—in short, technology — he back- 
slid morally, using his tools for luxury 
and war; the early philosopher-kings 
were replaced by tyrants and these in 
turn by the rule of law and the develop- 
ment, in the midst of vice, of the 
modern state. Man also lost his early, 
purer vision of God, introducing in- 
stead images and complicated cult-wor- 
ship. In general, then, the ethical and 
spiritual decline of the species offset, 
unhappily, its technical advance, while 
in a few primitive peoples there could 
still be traced the ways of a happier 
age,!*% which Posidonius explicitly iden- 
tified with the Golden Age of myth.14 
(This, to preserve our distinction, was 
a Hard Golden Age.) 

The pessimism inherent in Posido- 
nius’ theory of technological advance 
but moral backsliding seems decisively 
to have influenced his ideas on history, 
and Roman history in particular. He 
presents an idealized portrait of the 
Old Romans as simple farmers, strict 
in the education of their children, chaste 
and pious. But their true piety turned 
to superstition— using Etruscan im- 
ages of the gods—and their justice 
became tyranny: the destruction of Car- 
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thage, bringing with it the removal of 
external pressure, led to unjust treat- 
ment of allies and slaves, fomenting 
rebellions and civil war.!° Posidon‘us’ 
idealizing of the early Romans seems 
to have been influenced by the prim- 
itivism of the Cynics, with maiores 
nostri replacing the Noble Savage,!% 
but whereas for a Varro the grim ex- 
cesses of the present provide the single 
dark contrast basic to his satire, for 
Posidonius history itself represents a 
long process of decline. 

Of the late Republican writers, Sal- 
lust, Catullus and Lucretius borrowed 
and transformed in quite different ways 
the idea of a Golden Age presented by 
Posidonius. Sallust, as Klingner has 
shown in an excellent article,!7 wav- 
ered between two versions of Roman 
history. In the Catiline he portrayed, 
like Posidonius, a really good age of 
noble Old Romans followed by a de- 
cline through degenerate stages of am- 
bition and avarice after 146 B.c.;18 
however, whereas Posidonius apparent- 
ly visualized the Sullan restoration as 
the end-point of this decline, Sallust, 
as his two letters show, hoped that 
Caesar would halt the decline and bring 
about a new order.'* Here Sallust ap- 
pears to anticipate the Virgilian and 
Horatian idyl of a new Golden Age, 
a fresh start under Augustus. But after 
Caesar’s death, according to Klingner’s 
theory, not only did Sallust see no more 
possibility of halting the decline, but 
his ideal vision of the early Romans 
also vanished, leaving for the H'stories 
a theory of gradual disintegration from 
Rome’s very beginning, only occasion- 
ally checked by external crises; always, 
his proem says, moral decline accom- 
panied outward expansion.2"° Here 
again, then, appears the familiar dou- 
ble path of Plato, the Cynics and Pos- 
idonius. 

If we characterize as partially pessi- 
mistic the picture of a falling-off from 
a Golden Age, with the hinted possibil- 
ity of a return to that age (a concept 
supported by the Stoic theory of cy- 
cles), and as fully pessimistic the idea 


of gradual decline with no possibility 
of a saving redemption (and concentrat- 
ing, perhaps, on a single cycle), then 
Catullus 64 fails to fall neatly into either 
category. For although his picture of 
a time when gods mingled with men 
suggests a Golden Age, it is already 
an Age of Heroes, and Theseus the 
deceitful is as much a hero as the 
good Peleus; if the memory of that 
blessed time furnishes an inner realm 
into which Catullus can momentarily 
escape from the evils of the present 
(384-86 )— 


Praesentes namque ante domos invisere 
castas 

heroum et sese mortali ostendere coetu 

caelicolae nondum spreta pietate solebant 


—there nonetheless appears no real 
hope of redemption from the present 
age, which, with its injustice, violence, 
uncleanliness and impiety, recalls all 
three degenerate ages of Hesiod (397- 
99 and 405-408): 


Sed postquam tellus scelere est imbuta 
nefando, 
iustitiamque 
fugarunt, 


perfudere manus fraterno sanguine fratres 


omnes cupida de mente 


omnia fanda nefanda malo permixta furore 
iustificam nobis mentem avertere deorum. 
Quare non tales dignantur visere coetus, 
nec se contingi patiuntur lumine claro. 


Although the idea of man abandoned 
by the gods is Hesiodic, the dimming 
of his vision suggests the Stoic con- 
cept of man’s early spiritual powers 
and their loss that led Posidonius to 
justify the myth of the Golden Age. 

Clearly, Sallust and Catullus were fas- 
cinated by the myth, but paradoxically, 
it was the Epicurean, Lucretius, who 
communicated the disease of this most 
un-Epicurean heresy from Posidonius 
to the Augustans. If —and this is ques- 
tionable — he did not catch it himself, 
he was nonetheless its carrier. How 
could this happen to a professed Epi- 
curean? 

After refusing to believe in the 
‘‘golden rope”’’ and, by implication, the 


Golden Age,*! Lucretius presents at 
the end of Book 2 the plaint of the 
old ploughman and vinegrower, who be- 
lieve that the degeneration of the soil 
corresponds to a decline in piety and 
morals.*" By failing seriously to re- 
fute this lament, Lucretius lets it stand 
as a monument to his pessimism, since 
he is concentrating solely on proving 
the age and mortality of the world. 
But also, he is surely using Stoic argu- 
ments against the eternal duration of 
the world,?* and he is accordingly in- 
fluenced by the Stoic ekpurovsis (com- 
pare near-acceptance of the 
Phaethon legend in Book 5)"4 but 
also by its background of degenerating 
cycles, which bring to mind the Hesiod- 
ic myth. 

Lucretius’ thought changes along 
with the current object of his polemic. 
When he fought the concept of an im- 
mortal world in Book 2, he almost ac- 
cepted the Golden Age, but when in 
Book 5 he must in addition fight the 
Stoic Providence, he is constantly on 
his guard against that very myth. His 
grim picture of the dour life of early 
man suggests the folly of chronologi- 
cal and cultural primitivism alike, and 
his careful exposition of man’s grad- 
ual and chancy progress is thoroughly 
Democritean and Epicurean. And yet — 
the spontaneous nourishment of the 
first men by the earth and her crea- 
tion then of a larger, stronger species? 
are reminiscent of the Golden Age; his 
savages, who feel no fear of the dark 
at night?7 (nor, the image implies, of 
death) are like the Posidonian primi- 
tives, happy through innocence if not 
through knowledge; the modern perils 
of war, sailing, satiety and malice ap- 
pear, if not more dangerous than the 
perils faced by primitive man, at least 
more needless;**% the physical soften- 
ing of man through fire suggests the 
Cynic lament;?" the disappearance of 
the early kings, followed by anarchy 
and the growth of law,*®° is Posidonian; 
the relaxation of early man is de- 
scribed in the same idyllic image as 
that of the Epicurean, satisfied with 
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nature’s bounty,*! and like it, is con- 
trasted with the vain excesses of mod- 
ern man. All in all, Lucretius invol- 
untarily presents the same old balance 
of technological progress and moral re- 
gress, for this is quite in keeping with 
the isonomic law of compensation, of 
creation balanced by destruction, that 
dominates his poem.*? Instead of escap- 
ing the myth, he has fallen into the 
Platonic-Stoic trap of the Hard Golden 
Age. 

In the next generation, the concept 
of the Ages spread like wildfire. The 
Sixteenth Epode of Horace and the 
Fourth Eclogue of Virgil are primari- 
ly influenced by the romantic pessi- 
mism of the original Golden Age myth. 
In the epode, the worn-out generation 
(altera aetas) that is under a curse 
(impia aetas) is revealed at the end 
of the poem to be the Iron Age. Like 
the good heroes of Hesiod, Horace 
would escape to the Happy Isles, where 
golden peace and prosperity linger (63- 
66): 

Iuppiter illa piae secrevit litora genti 

ut inquinavit aere tempus aureum; 
aere, dehine ferro duravit saecula, quorum 

piis secunda vate me datur fuga. 


Although I personally believe that 
Horace wrote first, the famous question 
of priority depends on a number of 
probabilities, literary and historical,** 
and one should clearly not attempt to 
construct any sweeping hypothesis from 
so troubled a point. In any event, this 
much is clear. Catullus looked ktack 
nostalgically to a Golden Age in the 
past; Horace would escape to one far 
away, but in the present; Virgil feels 
that the Golden Age can be both here 
and now. Characteristically, he unites 
various ‘‘contaminated’’ elements — the 
Maiden, the rule of Kronos, the de- 
scent from Heaven, perhaps the con- 
trast of iron and gold—in a single 
metaphor of birth (4-10): 


Ultima Cumaei venit iam carminis aetas; 
magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 
Iam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, 
iam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. 
Tu modo nascenti puero, quo ferrea primum 
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desinet ac toto surget gens aurea mundo, 
casta fave Lucina: tuus iam regnat Apollo. 


The new hope blots out the old scelus 
(13-16) : 


Te duce, si 
nostri, 
inrita perpetua solvent formidine terras. 
Ille deum vitam accipiet divisque videbit 
permixtos heroas et ipse videbitur illis 


qua manent sceleris vestigia 


and te duce contrasts sharply with 
Horace’s vate me. One should note that 
the Golden Age of the Fourth Eclogue 
is, under Cynic influence, irreconcilable 
with civilization, for Virgil excludes 
from it all sailing, ploughing and build- 
ing of cities,*4 just as Seneca later re- 
jects all technology in his famous pro- 
test against Posidonius’ philosopher- 
inventors.*° Rather, the Golden Age is 
pastoral, and the Eclogues all bear its 
mark, most notably the Fifth, in which, 
with Daphnis (Caesar?) in charge, the 
wolf harms not the sheep.*® And who- 
ever the singer of the Sixth may be, 
he adds to the Lucretian cosmogony the 
cataclysm (lapides Pyrrhae), the rule 
of Kronos (Saturnia regna) and the loss 
of Paradise through technological de- 
velopment (furtum Promethei).#7 
Virgil is not always so optimistic as 
in the Eclogues. Sometimes the scelus 
takes first place in his mind and the 
hope seems to fade. The death of Cae- 
sar was, to him, a crisis that might 
well have been followed by inescapable 
catastrophe (Georg. 1. 466-68) : 


Ille etiam exstincto miseratus Caesare 
Romam 

cum caput obscura nitidum ferrugine texit 

impiaque aeternam timuerunt saecula 
noctem. 


Impius begins here to have the strong 
connotation of civil war,*5 and in what 
follows, Virgil for the first time fixes 
the blame on a single crime, the sin 
of Laomedon the Trojan (500-505): 


Hunc saltem everso iuvenem succurrere 
saeclo 

ne prohibete. Satis iam pridem sanguine 
nostro 

Laomedonteae luimus periuria Troiae; 

iam pridem nobis caeli te regia, Caesar, 


invidet atque hominum queritur curare 
triumphos, 
quippe ubi fas versum atque nefas. .. . 


Similarly, in the Seventh Epode Hor- 
ace fixes the blame on a single an- 
cestral sin: Romulus’ slaying of Remus 
(the story of Cain and Abel).°* 

In Odes 1. 2, Horace echoes Virgil’s 
feeling of despair, to the point of ver- 
bal echoes (iam satis . . . vidimus).4® 
Here again are the sin, the portents, 
the catastrophe that almost ended an 
age. Implicit in the redemption by Oc- 
tavian is the idea that the Golden Age 
will return, te duce, Caesar!+! This is 
only one example of the complicated 
mutual borrowing of the Augustans, 
their variations on a set theme. 

It is not surprising that Odes 1. 3, to 
Virgil, runs parallel to Odes 1. 2 in its 
principal theme of scelus. The idea 
that venturing out onto the sea dis- 
turbs the natural order of things 


owes much to the Fourth Eclogue and, 
indirectly, to the romantic primitivism 


of the Cynics that became so impor- 
tant a part of the un-Posidonian Au- 
gustan reaction. Just as in the Fourth 
Eclogue sailing marks one of the 
“traces of an ancient crime,’’ so here 
it is expressed in terms of sin (1.3. 
23-26): 
. . Si tamen impiae 
non tangenda rates transiliunt vada. 


Audax omnia perpeti 
gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas. 


Venturing out on the sea is, as Hor- 
ace sees it, related to Prometheus’ 
theft of fire, which weakened man, 
bringing sickness and death;4? inva- 
sions of the air and the underworld, 
both with strong connotations of hubris, 
are mentioned as parallels, and the 
poem concludes by likening the pass- 
ing of nature’s barriers to an affront 
against Heaven itself, meriting divine 
punishment like an invasion of the 
Giants (37-40): 


Nil mortalibus ardui est: 

caelum ipsum petimus stultitia, neque 
per nostrum patimur scelus 

iracunda Iovem ponere fulmina. — 


a conclusion remarkably similar to the 
opening of Odes 1. 2. 

These are only a few examples of 
the use of the Golden Age myth by 
Virgil and Horace to express feelings 
of religious pessimism or optimism. 
But for Virgil, and to a lesser degree 
for Horace, the concepts of the Hard 
Golden Age and the Noble Savage be- 
come increasingly important. In the 
First Book of the Georgics, Virgil 
makes a significant transition from the 
idyllic world of pastoral poetry to the 
actual farm and to his great theme of 
labor (labor omnia vincit improbus).+** 
Like a good Stoic, Jove does away 
with the Easy Golden Age (121-25): 


... pater ipse colendi 
haud facilem esse viam voluit, primusque 
per artem 
movit agros curis acuens mortalia corda, 
nec torpere gravi passus sua regna veterno. 
Ante Iovem nulli subigebant arva 
coloni. . . .44 


It is a grim picture, for Jove even 


sends ravenous wolves and poisonous 


serpents to harass man’s life. How- 
ever, in the Second Book of the Geor- 
gics, the hard life of the farm appears 
so happy, pious and rich that Virgil 
can describe it in Golden terms (458-60 
and 472-74): 


O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 

agricolas! quibus ipsa procul discordibus 
armis 

fundit humo facilem victum iustissima 
tellus. 


et patiens operum exiguoque adsueta 
iuventus, 

sacra deum sanctique patres; extrema per 
illos 

Iustitia excedens terris vestigia fecit. 


It is this life, more in keeping with 
Roman gravitas than is the idleness of 
the Easy Golden Age, that according 
to Virgil’s conception was the founda- 
tion of Roman greatness (532-34): 


Hanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabini, 

hance Remus et frater, sic fortis Etruria 
crevit, 

scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrima 
Roma. 
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For him, maiores nostri were the 
Noble Savages, and Horace, as a for- 
mer satirist, revels in the correspond- 
ing contrast between the virtuous old 
days and the guilty present. His heroes 
in Odes 2.15, 3.24 and the Roman 
Odes are of the type, veteres Sabini. 
In one famous passage, in the Sixth 
Roman Ode, the four ages themselves 
reappear (3.6. 45-48): 


Damnosa quid non imminuit dies? 
Aetas parentum peior avis. tulit 
nos nequiores, mox daturos 
progeniem vitiosiorem. 


In the Aeneid, in a prophecy resem- 
bling that of the Fourth Eclogue but 
including new symbols (the reunion of 
Romulus and Remus, civil war as the 
Iron furor impius), Virgil foretells the 
coming of the new Golden Age under 
Augustus (1. 291-96): 


Aspera tum positis mitescent saecula 
bellis; 

cana Fides et Vesta, Remo cum 
Quirinus 

iura dabunt; dirae ferro et compagibus 
artis 

claudentur 
intus 

saeva sedens super arma et centum vinctus 
aénis 

post tergum nodis fremet horridus ore cru- 
ento. 


fratre 


Belli portae; Furor impius 


As Aeneas founds a kingdom, so Au- 
gustus founds (or re-founds) an age 
(6. 791-94): 


Hic vir, hic est, tibi quem promitti saepius 
audis, 

Augustus Caesar, divi genus, aurea condet 

saecula qui rursus Latio regnata per arva 

Saturno quondam... . 


But Lucretian isonomia governs the 
Aeneid. The Golden Age of primitive 
Roman virtue may be founded anew, 
but its idyllic quality is lost. For the 
Trojans bring with them a civilization. 
Civilization has its good side, the slay- 
ing of Cacus by Heracles. But it also 
has its bad side, the slaying of 
Sylvia’s deer by Ascanius, an act that 
symbolically marks the end of the pas- 
toral world. Similarly, Latinus, the 
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descendant of Saturn, ruled in a golden 
kind of world until the Trojans came 
(7. 45-46)— 


rex arva Latinus et urbes 
iam senior longa placidas in pace regebat — 


but when they come, they bring about a 
new symbolic loss of the Golden Age 
(7. 202-204)— 


Ne fugite hospitium, neve ignorate Latinos 

Saturni gentem haud vinclo nec legibus 
aequam, 

sponte sua veterisque dei 
tem. — 


se more tenen- 


like another loss that had happened 
long before (8. 319-329): 


Primus ab aetherio venit Saturnus Olympo 

arma Iovis fugiens et regnis exsul ademptis. 

Is genus indocile ac dispersum montibus 
altis 

composuit legesque dedit, Latiumque vocari 

maluit, his quoniam latuisset tutus in oris. 

Aurea quae perhibent illo sub rege fuere 

saecula: sic placida populos in pace 
regebat, 

deterior donec paulatim ac decolor aetas 

et belli rabies et amor successit habendi. 

Tum manus Ausonia et gentes venere 
Sicanae, 

saepius et nomen posuit Saturnia tellus... . 


The Golden Age is only one thread in 
Virgil’s tapestry, and I shall not pursue 
it further here or suggest where it 
crosses other threads. I only hope to 
have shown why the myth of the 
Golden Age was so important to the 
Roman poets. Of course, like all good 
things, it grew trite through over-use. 
Tibullus and Propertius sometimes use 
it in their love elegies, more often 
make fun of it. The same holds for 
Ovid. His well-known lines (A. A. 3. 121- 
22), 


Prisca iuvent alios, ego me nunc denique 
natum 


gratulor: haec aetas moribus apta meis, 


mark the end of the Augustan Age as 
Virgil and Horace saw it, an age of 
idealism and reform. 
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NOTES 


' Cf. Hes. Op. 42-46: the gods hid man's bios, or 
else a day's work would supply their wants for 
a year. (47 ff.: Zeus hid it because Prometheus 
deceived him and stole fire.) 110-20: the golden 
race lived like gods, with eternal youth and feast- 
ing, but no toil, since the earth bore fruit of 
its own accord; they were peaceful men, dear 
to the gods. 121-201: then came a silver race, 
who sinned through impiety and injustice, so 
were “hidden away'’; a violent bronze race, who 
destroyed each other and died; the heroic race, 
with many warriors, of whom some died, but 
others live on in the Isles of the Blessed (where 
too the earth gives fruit) under Kronos’ rule; 
then the iron race of hatred, dishonoring of 
parents, the rule of might, when all reverence 
and piety depart; Zeus will destroy these men in 
time. (The bios was apparently hidden after the 
golden and silver races.) 

The transition from ‘‘golden race’’ to “‘Golden 
Age’ apparently came about via the ambiguous 
Latin terms, aurea aetas and aurea saecula (H 
Baldry, “‘Who Invented the Golden Age?’’ CQ 2 
[1952] 88). E. Diimmler, Akademika, p. 245, points 
out that Posidonius made free use of Hesiod, 
essentially identifying the Golden Age with the 
Heroic, the time of patriarchal kingship. (Catull. 
64 only half-accepts this identification, and Horace 
and Virgil reject it.) Hesiod, Op. 225-37 also de- 
scribes some of the present rewards of justice 
in terms reminiscent of the Golden Age. One 
should note especially that these just men live 
on the earth's fruits and do not travel on ships. 

2 E. A. Havelock, The Liberal Temper in Greek 
Politics (New Haven, 1957) p. 29. 

* Havelock, p. 31 

4 For a reconstruction of the evolutionary theory 
by means of the catalogues in Prometheus Bound, 
Antigone and Diod. Sic. 1. 1-8, see Havelock, pp 
52-86, and for a treatment of the relevant frag- 
ments of the Pre-Socratics, pp. 104-24. According 
to K. Reinhardt, ‘‘Hekataios von Abdera und 
Demokrit,’’ Hermes 47 (1912) 510-13, Democritus 
applied the atomistic concepts of Leucippus to 
the history of man, and Plato, the Stoics, and the 
Epicureans all made use of his mikrés didkosmos, 
which treated cosmogony, zoogony and the de- 
velopment of man in the same way. Extremely 
important is the idea of Necessity the Teacher 
(H. Diels, Vorsokr. vol. 2. p. 135, or B5); accord- 
ing to Reinhardt, p. 592, Epicurus goes even 
further than Democritus, excluding the important 
role of intellect in human progress. Otherwise, 
Epicurus’ account of progress seems to have been 
strictly Democritean: cf. Diog. Laert. 10. 75 which 
treats specially the growth of language: ‘‘Let it 
be our postulate that (human) nature is taught 
many things by the facts themselves: taught and 
compelled by Necessity, and the power of reason- 
ing, once given nature's bond, investigates in 
more detail, making further inventions, faster or 
slower, depending on the differences between the 
peoples concerned, or the times.’’ This sums up 
perfectly the evolutionary view. See also H. K. 
Usener, Epicurea (Leipzig, 1897) pp. 334-35 and 
Diog. Oen. frags. 10, 11 (pp. 16-18 W liam). 

5 For the regressive (Golden Age) theory, see 
Havelock, Chapter Two (pp. 36-51) which cites 
and discusses: Plato, Polit. 269c-274d (with spon- 
taneous food and the rule of Kronos in the ordered 
cycle, as contrasted with the disordered cycle 
and its weak beginnings of man); Laws 713a-714b 
(the happy time of Kronos, with spontaneous 


food, a time that we should try to recover); Laws 
667a-679e (a cyclical view of history, with catas- 
trophes in between the different epochs; in primi- 
tive times, men were good, simple and righteous, 
in their pastoral life without technology). For the 
theory which compromises with but ‘“‘subverts”’ 
anthropology, see Havelock, Chapter Four (pp. 
87-103) which cites and discusses Plat. Prot. 
320c-322d (man starts with technology but needs 
the divine gift of political science) and Rep. 369a- 
374e with its well-known contrast between the 
pious and simple (yet commercial!) ideal state 
and its feverish, luxurious modern counterpart. 


6 Cf. T. Gomperz, Gr. Denker, p. 145: Diimmler, 
Akademika, p. 241; Joel, Der Echte Sokrates, vol. 
< 326, 466, 482-83, 500, n.1, 506, 548. 


2, Dp. 1, 

7 For these utopian romances, see E. Rohde, 
Der Griechische Roman, ed. 3 (Leipzig, 1913) 
pp. 218-60. Cultural primitivism ranged from the 
Cynic use of beasts and barbarians as good 
examples (G. A. Gerhard, Phoinix von Kolophon 
{Leipzig, 1909] pp. 48-54) to the popular idealizing 
of Scythians, Ethiopians and Indians (Rohde, p. 
217) and the above-mentioned utopias (of Theo- 
pompus, Hecataeus, Euhemerus and Iambulus). 


8A. O. Lovejoy and G. Boas (A Documentary 
History of Primitivism and Related Ideas, vol. 1, 
p. 7) define cultural primitivism as “‘the discon- 
tent of the civilized with civilization, or with 
some conspicuous and characteristic feature of 
it."" Cf. M. Taylor, ‘‘Primitivism in Virgil,’’ AJP 
76 (1955) 261-78. 

°Cf. M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa (Gé6ttingen, 1948) 
pp. 183, 227, 234-35; I. Heinemann, Poseidonios’ 
metaphysische Schriften, vol. 1 (Breslau, 1921) 
pp. 88-90 and 94 (morality once existed without 
knowledge, upon which it now depends; the 
earliest men had their innocence, while we have 
science — Sen. Ep. 90. 44-46). 

10 For the attack on Providence, see Pohlenz, 
Die Stoa, p. 100; for the Stoic answer, Pohlenz, 
Die Stoa, Erlaiiterungen, ed. 2 (Gé6ttingen, 1955) 
p. 57 (citing Cic. Rep. 3. 1 and Epict. 1. 16) and 
p. 120 (citing Gregor. Opif. Hom. 7, Clem. Rec. 
9. 6 and Basil, H. Hex. 6. 1). Behind this answer, 
I think, lies the neo-Hesiodic, Cynic view that the 
gods once gave man an easier life but hid it 
when men wanted luxuries (cf. Diog. Laert. 6. 44). 
The concept of necessity the mother of invention 
is taken from the atomists but put into a meta- 
physical context (cf. Pohlenz, “Tierische und 
menschlische Intelligenz bei Poseidonios,’’ Hermes 
76 [1941] 8). M. Taylor, “‘Primitivism in Virgil,’’ 
p. 277, n. 25, explaining the passage in Virg. 
Georg. 1. 121 ff., compares Onesicratus in Strab. 
15. 1. 64: Zeus was impelled by moral considera- 
tions, since the ease of the Golden Age proved 
disastrous to character. 

11Cf. M. Taylor, ‘‘Progress and Primitivism 
in Lucretius,’’ AJP 68 (1947) 187: the Posidonian 
view of human history as degenerate is thoroughly 
consistent with the Stoic doctrine of cyclical crea- 
tions and ekpurdéeseis. Catastrophes may be for 
punishment or for purification, said the early 
Stoics; cf. Pohlenz, Die Stoa, p. 101 and Erlaiite- 
rungen, p. 57 (citing Stoicorum Veterum Frag- 
menta II, 1174-77 and Philo 1. 47; 2. 102). 

12 Cf. Heinemann, Poseidonios, p. 92; Pohlenz, 
Die Stoa, p. 235. 

13QOn the Mysians cf. Strabo 7. 296, cited by 
E. Arnold, Roman Stoicism (Cambridge, 1911) 
p. 195. 


14Cf. Sen. Ep. 90. 5: Illo ergo saeculo, quod 
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aureum perhibent, penes sapientes fuisse regnum 
Posidonius iudicat. Also Ep. 90. 4: naturam in- 
corrupti sequebantur. 

15 Cf. Jacoby, Frag. Griech. Hist. (II, A and C 
87) frags. 59, 108 and 112, and compare, on Jewish 
history, 70. 

16 A. Oltramare, Les Origines de la Diatribe 
Romaine (Lausanne, 1926) pp. 89, 106-107 (Varro), 
118 (Cicero). 

17 F. Klingner, ‘‘Ueber die Einleitung des His- 
torien Sallusts,’’ Hermes 63 (1928) 165-92. 

1s Cat. 5-9, 10-13. 

19 Klingner, p. 87. 

20 Sall. Hist. frags. 8-11, cited by Klingner, pp. 
165, 172, 184-89. 

21 Luer. 2, 1153 54: 
haud, ut opinor, enim mortalia saecla superne 
aurea de caelo demis't funis in arva. 

(Aurea is usually taken with funis, but ‘ts posi- 
tion is suspiciously near arva, and so ambiguous.) 

22 Lucr. 2. 1163-72. Compare 1. 213-14; 2. 1150- 
52, 1157-59; 5. 210-12. 

23 Pohlenz, Die Stoa, pp. 179 and 529; in this 
controversy, Theophrastus attacked Zeno, and 
Epicurus attacked Theophrastus. Posidonius, who 
believed in an eventual ekptiro-sis, emphasized 
the youth of mankind and the present world 
(Pohlenz, p. 219). The thought of a world already 
breaking down seems purely Lucretian — so 
Taylor (see note 11) p. 183; W. Greene, “The 
Dying World of Lucretius,’ AJP 63 (1942) 53. 

24 380-405. Greene, p. 55, sees this as symbolic 
of a partial destruction, cleansing the earth for 
a new era. Of course, this partial destruction 
fits in better with the Hesiodic cycle than does 
a full ekptroesis! 

25 811-25. The lactiferous breasts of the earth 
may possibly be an un-Democritean innovation of 
Epicurus, according to Reinhardt (see note 4) p. 
500. (Or, for that matter, of Lucretius.) 

26 799-800. 

7 973-87. Compare Sen. Ep. 90. 38 on the men 
of the Golden Age: placidas transigebant sine 
suspirio noctis. 

28 999-1010. 

29 1014-16. 

80 1105-60. 

31 1386-94 (cf. 2. 29-33) and 1423-35. 


82Cf. Logre, L’Anriété de Lucréce (Paris, 
1946) p. 65 on Lucretius’ ‘‘cyclothymic concep- 
tion’’ of life: the balance and succession of good 
and evil. Also, p. 255, for the pessimistic side of 
isonomia: ‘‘What one gains on one side, one loses 
on the other.” 

23'To add my own straw to the haystack, I have 
noticed that the animals in Horace’s poem are 
well paired together, not mixed with other things, 
as in Virgil. Lines 31-34 fit closely together, like 
connected propositidns: sex-animals, sex-birds, 
society-animals (nec timeant), society of place- 
animals (amet). So do lines 43 ff: grain-vine, 
olive-fig, honey-water-milk. The connection be- 
tween the two lines in question and their context 
is therefore easy and natural. But in Virgil's 
poem, line 22 interrupts the natural sequence of 
ipsae, ipsa (both blessings), occidet, occidet (re- 
moval of curses). What could be more tactful 
than for Virgil to admit his debt to Horace by 
means of such an obvious ‘‘contamination’’? 

If such a contamination could be admitted, then 
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Virgil's ultima aetas would be a firm answer to 
Horace’s altera aetas. As G. Duckworth, “‘Animae 
Dimidium Meae: Two Poets of Rome,’’ TAPA 87 
(1956) 290, notes, iam not only occurs in both 
lines but is insistently repeated by Virgil three 
times in the next six lines. (Compare the later 
parallelism of satis iam and iam satis, note 40 
below.) The worshipful te duce (line 13) would 
insistently replace Horace’s final vate me, and 
the sin of sailing, whose symbol in both poems is 
the Argo, would be put by Virgil among its 
kindred sins. 

34 31-39. 

35 Ep. 90. 7-26: the philosopher-kings could not 
have invented the arts, since natural simplicity 
was better than modern luxury. This holds true 
for weaving, milling, farming, sailing and war- 
fare. For this reactionary Cynic yearning for 
primitive simplicity, cf. Tib. 1. 3; 1. 10; also, but 
always in an ironic context of love, Prop. 1. 17. 
13-14 (like Hor. Odes 1. 3); 2. 6. 33-36; 2. 16. 19- 
22; 2. 32. 43-53; 2. 13; 2. 19. ° 

36 60-61. 

37 41-44. 

38 Virgil uses in direct or indirect reference to 
the civil wars: impius (Ecl. 1. 70; Georg. 1. 468; 
Aen. 1. 295 and 6. 612); discordia (Ecl. 1. 71; 
Georg. 2. 459 and 496; Aen. 8. 792); furor (Aen. 
1. 146 and 295). 

89 Epod. 7. 17-20: 

Sic est, acerba fata Romanos agunt 
scelusque fraternae necis, 


87 
ut immerentis fluxit in terram Remi 
sacer nepotibus cruor. 
Cf. also Hor. Odes 2. 1. 4-5, 30; 1. 35. 33-38. 
40 Verg. Georg. 1. 501 (satis iam), 472 (vidi- 


mus), 487-88 (thunderbolts), 493-97 (the judgment 
of future generations, 498 (Vesta), 500 (the 
Redeemer), 504 (triumphs). 

41 Cf. Verg. Ecl. 4. 13. 


42 It is true, as J. P. Elder, ‘‘Horace, C.,I,3,"’ 
AJP 73 (1952) 145-52, has shown, that Horace ad- 
mires the heroism of the first sailor, Daedalus, 
Prometheus and Hercules; however, this heroism 
only appears against a background of offended 
divinity, and its value is put in question when 
Horace adopts the Cynic interpretation of the 
Prometheus myth. For the opposition to sailing, 


see G. D. Kellogg, ‘‘Horace’s Most Ancient 
Mariner,’’ CW 17 (1924) 82-83, citing Hes. Op. 
236-37, 247-48; Arat. 332-83 (more Cynic than 


Stoic) and Tib. 1. 3. 39, where, as in the Fourth 
Eclogue, sailing marks a “‘debasing”’ of the age 
Kellogg also points out that Castor, Pollux and 
Hercules were all Argonauts, and the Argo is 
specifically mentioned by both Virg. Ecl. 4. 34-35 
and Hor. Epod. 16. 57. Cf. also Elder, p. 157: **Per- 
haps, too, elements in the Fourth Eclogue may 
have influenced Horace in C.,I,3. when 
Horace . . . turns back to Hesiod . . does he 
do so deliberately, recalling that Virgil had done 
so in this eclogue in which he may have answered 
Horace’s epode?”’ 

453 145-46. 

44 For the Stoic concept, see note 10 above; 
Prof. Zeph Stewart brought this to my attention 


CATULLUS 13: DUTCH TREAT 


I’m planning a party, Fabullus my dear — 
If you can provide the food and the beer. 
We’re waiting for you so things won't lag; 
Please come soon — but don’t come stag! 
With your supply of wit and wine 
Success is assured, sweet friend of mine. 
I’m counting on you to foot the bill, 
Since this cat’s funds are close to nil. 
In turn I’ll give you love’s perfection — 
A kindly token of the gods’ affection: 
It is an ointment which those above 
Graciously granted my lady love. 
With only a sniff, you’ll sing like Dante 
And wish you were a James Durante. 


Bellarmine College 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


Tuomas F. Denny, S. J. 
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A History of the Greek World from 479 to 
323 B.C., by M. L. W. LaistNER. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 3rd edition, 1957. 
Pp. xv, 492. $5.50. 


A History of the Roman World from 30 B.C. 
to A.D. 138, by Epwarp T. Satmon. London: 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., 3rd edition, 1957. Pp. 
xiii, 365. $6.50. 

THESE TWO BOOKS, new editions of Vols. II 
(Ist ed., 1936) and VI (1st ed. 1944) in 
the series known for over two decades as 
Methuen’'s History of the Greek and Roman 
World (Macmillan is the American pub- 
lisher), have both received careful critical 
attention in the past. The best of the re- 
views available to me for Vol. II are those 
by Ferguson, AHR 42 (1937) 506-507 and 
Gomme, CR 51 (1937) 26-27, and for Vol. VI 
those by Last, JRS 35 (1945) 125-27 and 
Scramuzza, CPh 41 (1946) 108-11. Each 
book now displays updated notes and bib- 
liographies, and in the case of Salmon’s 
volume there has been extensive revision 
in the description of the Augustan consti- 
tutional program. The Methuen = series 
seems to have been planned with an eye 
to occupying the middle ground between the 
comprehensive one-volume histories of 
Greece and Rome at one end and the 
monumental CAH at the other. Because of 
this intermediate aim it would have been 
better to concentrate almost exclusively on 
political and military developments in these 
volumes and not attempt separate chapters 
on cultural and economic aspects of the 
times. The ideal, of course, would have 
been a neat integration of all these factors, 
but I think this achievement was rendered 
impossible by the particular intentions and 
scope of this series. After all, a fairly full 
treatment of the campaigns and stages of 
the Peloponnesian War or of the constitu- 
tional aspects of the Principate requires 
careful and uninterrupted attention to the 
delineation of broad movements and the 
marshalling of thousands of pertinent facts. 
Both writers have done a very good job in 
performing such tasks as these. However, 
the decision to touch on, if not to cover, 
such matter as the literature of the peri- 
ods has made for confusing dichotomy and 


imbalance in both works. As Ferguson ob- 
served, the reader of Laistner’s book must 
first complete the story of Alexander the 
Great before he is given even an inkling 
of the true greatness of fifth-century Athens. 
Moreover, in the one volume, Plato receives 
under four pages of formal analysis, but 
one of his less devoted students, Dionysius II, 
gets five; in the other, Tacitus is given 
three pages, but twelve are devoted to his 
béte noire, Domitian. It should be noted, 
however, that Laistner’s chapters on cul- 
tural and economic matters are the more 
complete and of better quality; Salmon on 
the other hand has written his entire book 
with greater verve and consequently it is 
the more interesting of the two to read. 

To sum up: both volumes offer good 
orthodox treatments of their respective pe- 
riods; for Laistner this means the de- 
scription of events from the traditional po- 
litico-military approach, for Salmon the an- 
nalistic-biographical analysis of the early 
Empire. The separate chapters on the lit- 
erature and other aspects of the times range 
from the concise to the overly brief and 
inadequate. 


KEVIN HERBERT 
Bowdoin College 


The Story of Archaeology, by AGNES ALLEN. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. 
245. 83 illustrations. $4.75. 


HERE IS ANOTHER ADDITION to the ever growing 
list of popular reading on archaeology. But 
this book is different. It is for children. 

It is a pleasant treatment of the subject 
in which the writer tries not only to pre- 
sent the facts, but also to convey some of 
the ‘‘romance’’ of archaeology. Her attempt 
is a valiant one and is for the most part 
successful. She begins, of course, with a 
chapter on the whats and whys of archae- 
ology. Among other things she emphasizes 
the scientific approach followed in pres- 
ent-day excavations, arid in a brief history 
of the subject contrasts this modern ap- 
proach with attitudes prevalent in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
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Mesolithic, 
in the 
next four chapters. Here we _ encounter 
most of the outstanding discoveries belong- 
ing to these times —Kent’s Cavern, the 
Neanderthal Cave, the Java Man, the Las- 
caux Cave, the Azilian People, Skara Brae, 
Stonehenge, Woodhenge, Carnac and Menec. 
Needless to say, none of these is treated 
in any detail. 

After a brief account of the more im- 
portant remains of the Bronze and Iron 
Ages in Britain, the author goes on (Chs. 
VII-X) to describe the outstanding Egyp- 
tian finds. This section is perhaps the best 
in the whole book. Here we encounter the 
story of Champollion and the Rosetta Stone 
which is in turn followed by a discussion 
of the Egyptian gods and their temples. 
After a fairly lengthy description of the 
Great Pyramid, the discovery of the Tomb 
of Tutankhamen is next related. Here the 
writer succeeds in conveying some of the 
suspense and excitement that the excavation 
of this tomb must have caused. Through- 
out these chapters we meet the archaeolo- 
gists who made the more outstanding dis- 
coveries in Egypt. Included are such names 
as Belzoni, Mariette, Maspero, Flinders 
Petrie, Davis, Lord Carnarvon and Carter. 

The next fifty pages or so are devoted 
to the archaeology of the Tigris-Euphrates 
region. This reader cannot help but feel 
that the author’s main interest lies in this 
area. She has much to say about cunei- 
form script and its importance for recon- 
structing the history of this region. Botta’s 
excavations at Khorsabad and those of La- 
yard at Nimrud are recounted at some 
length as is Koldeway’s work at Babylon 
and Wooley’s at Ur. 

From the archaeology of the Middle East 
we turn in the next three chapters to 
Troy, Mycenae and Knossos respectively. 
The well-known story of Heinrich Schlie- 
mann is retold in the first two chapters, as 
one would expect. Unfortunately, in neither 
case does the writer see fit to bring the 
excavations up to date. Here is an excel- 
lent opportunity to contrast Schliemann’s 
pioneering efforts at Troy with Blegen’s 
methodical approach and to point out the 
importance of the more recent Mycenaean 
excavations under Tsountas, Wace and 
Mylonas. But these scholars are passed 
over in silence. The account of Evans’ ex- 
cavations at Knossos is exciting, but the 
recent translation of Linear B_ deserves 
more than a polite mention even in a book 
such as this. 

Pompeii, Roman remains in Britain, and 
the archaeology of Central America com- 
plete the survey. Once again, the treat- 


The 
and Neolithic periods are covered 
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ment of each of these is both accurate and 
adequate. The story of the well of Chichen 
Itza and its excavation never ceases to 
please. 

The book ends with a chapter in which 
the writer points to the possibility of fu- 
ture archaeological discoveries, especially in 
Egypt and Palestine. Here we find refer- 
ence to the Dead Sea scrolls and the recent 
work at Jericho. 

In the main, then, the writer does achieve 
what she seemingly (there is no preface) 
has started out to do. That is, she has com- 
piled an interesting survey of archaeology 
for the youngster. But there are a few short- 
comings of this little book that should be 
mentioned. Some of these have been hinted 
at above. 

In the first place, any archaeological work 
must have an adequate number of maps. 
This book does not. The reader must know 
exactly where he is at all times and in 
a work which deals with places as far 
apart as England and Egypt or Palestine 
and Italy exact location is all the more 
important. The one map that does appear 
(that of Mesopotamia, p. 139) serves only 
to underline the need for more like it. The 
author would have done well to have placed 
a map of Europe and the Mediterranean 
area at the beginning of the book and to 
have included in each section a map of the 
particular area under discussion. 

I think also that a number of photographic 
plates would have been in order. The il- 
lustrations are well done and are useful, 
but often, as in the case of the Pompeian 
street view (p. 205), a photograph would 
have been preferable. 

But there is another more serious short- 
coming of this little book. This is the almost 
complete lack of any reference to Etruscan, 
classical Greek, or Roman remains. Etru- 
ria is brushed aside in three sentences (p. 
197), although in the tomb-paintings there 
is much to stimulate a child’s imagination. 
Such Greek sites as Athens, Delphi, and 
Olympia certainly deserve some kind of 
treatment, yet the only reference we have 


to the remains of classical Greece is con- 
tained in the brief mention of the Par- 
thenon explosion in 1687 (p. 195). Rome 


comes off a little better, but not much. The 
Colosseum is mentioned (p. 196), as are the 
Palatine (p. 198) and the Forum (pp. 196, 
198); but these are quickly pushed away 
for a look at Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
It is inconceivable that anyone professing 
to treat archaeology could all but ignore 
these outstanding classical sites. 

A final lack in this litthe book may be 
noticed. This is the failure to mention 
present-day activity. There is no reference, 
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for instance, to Young’s work at Gordion 
or to Blegen’s at Pylos, although both sites 
should appeal to the younger generation as 
much as Troy. Sestieri’s discoveries at 
Paestum and Seton Lloyd’s in Iraq and Tur- 
key are ignored. Perhaps a twelve-year old 
will not assimilate all these names and 
the many more that could be mentioned. 
However, these are the scholars and the 
excavations that are making archaeological 
news today and they should be presented 
in any survey of the field. 

In spite of these drawbacks this book 
will, I am sure, prove useful. The writer 
has kept to her topic throughout and has 
presented the facts in a careful and inter- 
esting manner using simple language at 
all times. In spite of this necessity to sim- 
plify, however, she does not sidestep many 
technical terms. Most are present and each 
is explained at its first occurrence. 

This treatment, then, should appeal to 
the interested ten or twelve-year old, al- 
though he may encounter some difficulty 
in raising the same enthusiasm in his par- 
ents once they have caught sight of the 
list price. 

Epwin S. RAMAGE 
Indiana University 


Pidruchnik Latins’koyi Movi (Manual of 
the Latin Language) by I. I. ZAKHARENKO. 
Kiev: Medical Publishing House of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., 1957. 212 pp. 


THIS BOOK is a Latin language text currently 
used in the territory of the Soviet Union. 
American Classics teachers should find it 
interesting; its content, scope, and aim afford 
considerable insight into certain aspects of 
Soviet educational theory. Soviet education 
in general is currently attracting a good deal 
of attention, because it has shown itself able 
to train outstanding scientists and _ tech- 
nologists. 

The book, published by the Ministry of 
Health, is designed to communicate es- 
sentials of Latin to certain groups 
of Ukrainian students who will serve the 
medical profession in various capacities. 
The Ukraine, now one of the most impor- 
tant affiliated Soviet Socialist Republics, 
where the people speak a Slavic language 
that has affinities with both Russian and 
Polish, had, up to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, many close ties with Po- 
land, a country where Latin studies have 
always flourished. This tradition may have 
contributed to the fact that this book, one 
of the very few Latin texts published in 
the Soviet Union, has appeared in Kiev, 
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the capital of the Ukrainian S.S.R. This 
should not be overemphasized, however, 
for an examination of the book reveals that 
its aim and scope are fully in accord with 
approved principles of Soviet pedagogy. 

Soviet education stresses science and 
technology. As a result, little time is left 
to study Latin and the humanities. Further- 
more, whenever Latin is studied, it is in- 
variably for the purpose of attaining some 
definite objective, either technological or 
ideological, to which the language itself is 
merely inciden.al. Cultural values are 
largely ignored. Latin can further official 
Soviet ideology by providing scholars with 
original source material to demonstrate 
the workings of inexorable Marxist-Lenin- 
ist laws in ancient history. This book illus- 
trates the other way in which Latin can 
be used —to help students acquire neces- 
sary technical skills. 

The schools for which this book is in- 
tended have no exact equivalent in the 
United States. They are not colleges, and 
are known as Middle Medical Schools. Stu- 
dents enter them after completing a min- 
imum of seven years’ prior study. The 
training which they receive in these schools 
lasts from two to four years, depending on 
the course of study, and qualifies them 


for such careers as laboratory technicians, 
dental hygienists, or nurses. 


In his introduction to the text, the au- 
thor declares that Latin was the language 
of science in the ancient world and has 
maintained its importance as the universal 
scientific language right down to modern 
times. For example, the famous eighteenth- 
century Russian scholar Mikhail Lomonosov 
(who is very highly regarded in the Soviet 
Union) composed numerous scientific trea- 
tises in Latin. All scientists will profit from 
a familiarity with Latin terminology, but 
for medical students a knowledge of Latin 
is mandatory. The author concludes his 
introductory remarks with the statement, 
“We confidently affirm that, in our opinion, 
the ‘dead’ Latin language is very much 
alive” (p. 7). 

The instructional part of the text is di- 
vided into units. There are no pictures or 
stories. The first unit, Morphology, deals 
with verbs. The students are required to 
learn that the Latin verb has two num- 
bers, three persons, four moods, six tenses 
and two voices. The infinitive, present in- 
dicative, and imperative active are given 
for all four conjugations, together with 
detailed instructions on how to form them. 
The unit has numerous vocabulary entries, 
translation, and review exercises. All of 
this material is compressed into nine pages. 
For purposes of comparison, a well-known 


elementary Latin text used in some Ameri- 
can colleges has presented in the same 
space six forms of the present indicative 
active of porto; a popular high-school text 
has not yet given even this paradigm in its 
entirety. 

The second unit devotes seventeen pages 
to nouns and adjectives of the first and sec- 
ond declensions. It contains information on 
gender and number, representative para- 
digms of first-declension nouns, second-de- 
clension nouns in us, um, and er (includ- 
ing a list of us-nouns that are feminine), 
and paradigms of adjectives of the a, us, 
um, and er type. There are also approx- 
imately six pages of vocabulary and exer- 
cises. 

At the same time, some important gram- 
matical constructions have been left out 
of the book. Perhaps the most striking 
example of this is the absence of any sys- 
tematic treatment of the subjunctive. At 
first sight this omission seems puzzling, 
but if the purpose for which the book was 
designed is kept in mind, the solution is 
readily apparent. The book is concerned 
solely with achieving immediate practical 


goals by the shortest and most expeditious 
route. There is little likelihood that a stu- 


dent will encounter an ut clause or similar 
construction when writing prescriptions or 
classifying specimens; hence, discussion 
of such matters in unnecessary. 

The exercises, based exclusively on a 
medical vocabulary, consist mainly of state- 
ments and exhortations, such as ‘‘Apply 
the poultice now!” However, an exercise 
for translation will frequently begin with 
a sentence of a different sort, of which the 
following is a typical example: Nos omnes 
in Patria sovietica vivimus. Vos cives so- 
vietici estis. Amate Patriam, servite Patriae, 
et eam defendite! Here the author is com- 
plying with a fundamental aim of Soviet 
pedagogy — to combine technical and ideo- 
logical instruction in order to develop 
skilled scientists and technologists who pos- 
sess a proper Communist orientation. 

The Manual of the Latin Language, as 
this brief survey indicates, is illustrative, 
in its own way, of the vast difference be- 


tween the Soviet and the American ap- 
proach to education. One regards the 
book with mixed feelings. Unquestionably 


it is one-sided, narrow, and culturally bar- 
ren; American teachers would not tolerate 
such a nakedly utilitarian approach to one 
of the great humanistic disciplines. There 
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is another side to the picture, however. 
What would be the reaction of a group of 
American premedical students to a teacher 
who told them, as the author of the Man- 
ual tells his Ukrainian students, that a 
knowledge of Latin is a sine qua non for 
every medical practitioner? Could Ameri- 
can students preparing for careers as lab- 
oratory technicians and similar employ- 
ments be convinced of the truth of a state- 
ment which introduces an appendix of 
useful medical phrases near the end of the 
Manual: invia est in medicina via sine 
lingua Latina? This raises a broader ques- 
tion. Recent events conclusively 
demonstrated that the Soviet Union is mak- 
ing impressive strides in science. There is 
no secret concerning one basic ingredient 
of this success. Soviet students are willing 
to work, and to work hard. In three 
months students in a Middle Medical School 
in the Ukraine can learn more essential 
fundamentals of Latin with this book, nar- 
row and limited as it is, than American 
students can learn in a year with their 
elaborate texts. This fact testifies to the 
existence of a problem that confronts Amer- 
ican teachers today. Many students are 
simply not working hard enough. If they 
were, they would no longer be satisfied with 
texts that often devote more than half 
their space to matters basically extra- 
neous to their subject, and those taking Lat- 
in would have learned the present indica- 
tive active of porto before they had fin- 
ished the first half dozen lessons. 


HuGH F. GRAHAM 
University of New Mexico 


Liturgical Latin. Its Origins and Character, 
by CHRISTINE MOHRMANN. Washington: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1957. 
Pp. 95. $2.50. 


LINGUISTIC sTU™IES of early liturgical lan- 
guages are gaining larger audiences year 
by year. The striking results achieved by 
applying such studies to biblical, theological, 
liturgical and monastic terminology have 
emphasized the importance of linguistics 
in these branches of knowledge. One of the 
outstanding contributors in this field at the 
present time is Dr. Christine Mohrmann, 
professor at the Catholic University of Nij- 
megen and at the University of the City 
of Amsterdam. By her teaching and by he: 
numerous articles on early Christian lan- 
guage and literature, she has helped, and 
is continuing to help, to create a deeper 
understanding and appreciation of this im- 
portant field of study. Besides writing schol- 
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arly articles she is also the guiding spirit 
directing the studies that are currently ap- 
pearing in the series, Latinitas Christia- 
norum Primaeva. She is also the founder 
and editor of the journal, Vigiliae Christi- 
anae, devoted entirely to early Christian 
Latin life and literature. 

The work of Dr. Mohrmann is well known 
not only to all serious students of the 
Liturgy, but to linguistic scholars in inter- 
national circles as well. Only a few of her 
studies have appeared in English, and the 
present volume represents the first of her 
studies to be published in America. It con- 
tains three lectures on her favorite subject, 
“Liturgical Latin,” delivered at The Catho- 
lic University of America in the spring of 
1957 and published under the Monsignor 
George A. Dougherty Foundation. 

In this collection the author gives a suc- 
cinct presentation of: 1) Sacred and Hier- 
atic Languages; 2) Early Christian Latin 
and the Origins of Liturgical Latin; 3) 
General Characteristics of Liturgical Latin 
It is true that in three lectures one cannot 
do full justice to a subject of such wide 
dimensions, but the author has gained her 
objective admirably well: she has presented 
a clear and interesting picture of the origin 
and character of liturgical Latin. One is 
conscious throughout of the author’s mas- 
tery of her subject matter. Many interesting 
examples from early Christian and non- 
Christian literature interspersed in the lec- 
tures add interest to the exposition and 
help to clarify the overall picture of the 
complex forces that molded liturgical Latin. 
The third lecture, abounding as it does in 
examples taken from the Canon of the 
Mass, the Prefaces and Orations, and from 
the Exultet or Praeconium paschale, brings 
us very close to the present. But Dr. Mohr- 
mann does not leave us with the present. 
She uses the familiar phrases of our litur- 
gical texts to open up a view into the past 
in order to show that liturgical Latin was 
not created by one generation, but that it 
grew out of early Christian Latin and re- 
ceived its distinctive literary form from 
Christians who were typically Roman in 
their literary tastes and always conscious 
of their iiterary traditions. 

Throughout the lectures the author keeps 
in mind the twofold significance of liturgical 
Latin: “As a sacral, uniform language, it 
elevates the official prayer of the Church 
above the changeability and multiformity 
of the national languages of communication, 
and it serves as a link, and a direct link, 
with the first centuries of Christianity and 
the heritage of the Early Christian Fa- 
thers.” And one cannot fail to notice her 
emphasis on language as an instrument of 
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expression, especially in prayer, and not 
only as an instrument of communication. 

As a sort of résumé and conclusion to 
the considerations contained in the lectures, 
the author adds some observations on the 
use of the vernacular in the Liturgy in 
place of Latin. Instead of offering practical 
solutions for such a complex problem, Dr. 
Mohrmann turns her reflections into theo- 
retical considerations of Latin as a vinculum 
unitatis. Such considerations are basic to 
all arguments for using the vernacular in 
the Liturgy. 

The book is carefully edited, beautifully 
printed and well and attractively bound. 
The footnotes are gathered at the end and 
serve as a valuable bibliographical guide 
to further study of questions treated. There 
is no index. The size of the volume and 
the general nature of the lectures do not 
require one. The author is to be congrat- 
ulated for presenting this comprehensive 
summary of the history of the development 
of liturgical Latin. The book is meant to 
reach readers ‘‘outside the narrow circle 
of specialists.” Any one interested in a 
better understanding of liturgical texts and 
of the historical development of liturgical 
Latin will welcome this excellently writ- 
ten and stimulating volume. 


Ovo J. ZIMMERMANN, O.S.B. 


Colegio del Tepeyac 
Mexico 


Greek Theatre Production, by T. B. L 
WesstTerR. London: Methuen, 1956. Pp. xvi, 
203. 24 plates. 25s. 


Ir was To T. B. L. Webster that A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge entrusted the work of 
getting The Dramatic Festivals of Athens 
(Oxford, 1953) through the press, and in 
a gracious acknowledgement of Professor 
Webster’s important contributions to the 
understanding of Greek theater production 
Sir Arthur invited him to add notes or an 
appendix where his views departed from 
those of his senior. Webster did not avail 
himself of the generous suggestion, but he 
did four years later publish the book under 
discussion here in which he has incorporated 
some at least of his dissents and differ- 
ences. He accepts for instance the view, 
unacceptable to Pickard-Cambridge (Festi- 
vals, p. 180, n. 1) that all of the figures on 
the Pronomos vase represent the actors of 
a satyr play (p. 174, A9), and he argues 
that the use of wheeled platform 
(ekkyklema) was possible in fifth-century 
drama (p. 9), suggesting without argumen- 
tation how it might have been used in, e.g., 
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Sophocles’ Ajax or Aeschylus’ Prometheus 
(cf. Pickard-Cambridge, The Theatre of 
Dionysus in Athens [Oxford, 1946] pp. 
100 ff... More important in the present 
book, however, are Professor Webster's 
interpretations of new evidence (the mar- 
ble relief from the Athenian Agora repre- 
sents padded dancers in a chorus of soldiers, 
pp. 56, 62, 67) and conclusions concerning 
older questions (the particulars of the cos- 
tume of Old Comedy, pp. 28-35) that he 
has developed in detail in various journals 
since the appearance of Pickard-Cam- 
bridge’s last work. 

Webster's beliefs that pre-dramatic per- 
formances in Greek cities were very much 
alike, that classical drama originated at 
Athens, that consequently Athenian influ- 
ence dominated theater production else- 
where, and that Hellenistic drama was 
international direct the organization of the 
book. A long chapter on Athens is followed 
by a shorter one on Sicily and Italy, and 
then by still shorter chapters on Mainland 
Greece, The Islands, and Asia and Africa. 
A brief survey concludes the text. The 
book ends with a selective list of monu- 
ments, each with a brief bibliography, an 
imperfect index and the photographic plates, 
almost all of monuments and almost all 
good. 

The monuments, i.e., artifacts such as 
masks, mosaics, statues and vase-paintings 
from which inferences may be drawn con- 
cerning ancient theater production, are 
cited and discussed more fully than the 
literary testimonia and the remains of 
theaters, but Webster does not pretend to 
comprehensive treatment of any body of 
evidence. Although he has, by building on 
the work of A. Simon and M. Bieber, com- 
piled a list of around 1500 such monuments 
and deposited a copy with the Classical 
Institute of London University, fewer than 
300 of them appear here. 

Webster’s observation (p. 117) that the 
white stripe on the sleeves and trousers 
of figures on certain Paestan vases, e.g., 
Assteas’ miser and thieves, is an attempt 
to render highlighting rather than a white 
seam is clearly right. His interpretation 
(pp. 132-33) of the much-discussed Corin- 
thian krater showing the wine thieves is 
attractive. He regards the named figures 
as daimones in a song which the padded 
dancer and the flutist sing and play. Still, 
one would expect him to offer some reason 
for rejecting the specific insistence of H. 
Payne (‘Necrocorinthia (Oxford, 1931] p. 
122) and E. Kunze (Gnomon 8 [1932] 123) 
that the figures on the vase not be divided 
into different groups. Less convincing is 
his assertion (p. 113) that the six named 


figures on the Herakles and hydra skyphos 
are daimones. The Lordon of Pl. Com. fr. 
174 (Casaubon’s emendation of Dordon) 
cannot be said to be securely established 
as a genuine daimon, nor is a connection 
between Lordon and the Lordios of the 
skyphos more than conjectural. To say 
then that “Lordios must be a daimon; 
so therefore are the rest,” is rather stronger 
than the evidence warrants. 

If one accepts Webster’s precise measure- 
ments of the size of a visual image (p. 4), 
it is hard to believe that a mask would 
substantially have improved the spectators’ 
apprehension of a figure *%4 in. or even 
3% in. high. The author's intelligent as- 
sessment of the implications of POxy 2256, 
fr. 3 in M. Platnauer’s Fifty Years of 
Classical Scholarship (Oxford, 1954) p. 74 
lends weight to his conclusion (p. 5, n. 1) 
that ‘“‘we now know that Aeschylus’ Sup- 
pliants was not produced before 466.’ This 
particular discussion, however, has not yet 
been finally closed (see D. Del Corno in 
Dioniso 19 [1956] 277-91). That Homer ‘‘mod- 
elled his Infatuation and Prayers on a 
chorus of men dressed as wrinkled old 
women dancing in honour of a _ gorgon- 
headed Artemis” (p. 131) will strike only 
sympathetic imaginations as a_ felicitous 
insight. 

Those who are interested in ancient the- 
atrical masks will find this book especially 
rewarding, but since Professor Webster has 
clearly directed his book toward those read- 
ers who are well acquainted with the work 
of Pickard-Cambridge, those books should 
be read first by all. 

A. L. BOEGEHOLD 
University of Illinois 


The Athenian Agora, Vol. III: Literary and 
Epigraphical Testimonia, by R. E. WyYcHER- 
LEY. Princeton: The American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, 1957. Pp. x, 259. 
$10.00. 


As AN AID to the study and publication of the 
topographical problems of the Agora, Pro- 
fessor Wycherley has collected in this vol- 


ume the ancient literary and epigraphical 
references to the Agora and its monuments. 
It is a tremendously impressive book, both 
in its format and in the labor and scholar- 
ship involved. Certainly it will remain a 
standard reference work for all those inter- 
ested in the Agora, in its broadest sense. 

The author seems to me to have done 
well in deciding upon his method of arrange- 
ment, which he says offered difficulties 
that were ‘probably insuperable.” The 
main body of material is divided into six 
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parts: the Stoas, Shrines, Public Buildings 
and Offices, Market, Honorary Statues, and 
Miscellaneous. Most of these divisions are 
broken down into sections by subject mat- 
ter, which in most cases are arranged al- 
phabetically; for some reason this method 
seems to have been abandoned in the 
Miscellaneous section and in that on the 
Markets. These sections, for the most part, 
have at the beginning a synopsis of the 
following passages. Such collections of bald 
and often contradictory statements serve at 
least to point up the conflicts in the sources. 
Within the sections all testimonia are ar- 
ranged alphabetically by author, although 
it is hard to see what difficulties the more 
helpful chronological order could have 
caused here, since, in any case, dates are 
given to all authors. Each passage is fol- 
lowed by a translation and short notes 
which point up any problems involved and 
refer to less pertinent passages. There is 
liberal use of cross references, made easier 
by a consecutive numbering of all entries. 
Longer notes and discussions are sometimes 
reserved for the end of a section. Also, on 
two subjects which have ramifications far 
beyond the Agora, namely the Law Courts 
and the Kerameikos, Wycherley has written 
a continuous discussion, incorporating only 
the testimonia he believes pertinent. It is 
an acceptable compromise, since full tes- 
timonia on such subjects would almost de- 
mand another volume. 

The Agora in its broadest sense is covered 
fully, as can be seen from the titles of the 
divisions listed above I am hardly compe- 
tent to judge the completeness of the tes- 
timonia, but it happens that, because of a 
special interest, I did notice one set of 
omissions. In the section on Perischoinisma 
(pp. 163-65) mention should be made of 
“the gates of the barley” in Aristophanes, 
Knights 855-57, and of the inscriptions found 
in and near the Agora separating tribes 
and trittyes UG I*. 885; SEG X. 371-374; 
Agora I. 6078). A. Raubitschek, in ‘The 
Gates in the Agora,” AJA 60 (1956) 279-82, 
has shown conclusively, it seems to me, 
that these were related to the Agora and 
to ostracism, whether or not the area was 
roped off or boarded off for the voting, a 
problem which Wycherley mentions in this 
section. 

The volume also contains an excellent 
introduction including concise descriptions 
and evaluations of the sources, four maps, 
and very full indices of authors, inscriptions, 
and subject matter. 

One feature of the book invites further 
comment, namely the translation of the 
testimonia. This surprised me when I first 
examined the volume, but I looked in vain 


for an explanation of why it was done. 
I am not in any way criticizing Mr. 
Wycherley’s translations; they are exceed- 
ingly clear and straightforward. Rather, I 
am wondering why they were thought nec- 
essary in a work of this nature. It is a 
book to be used by the specialist, and 
those specialists who work on the detailed 
problems which need such extensive tes- 
timonia should be at home in the ancient 
languages, just as Mr. Wycherley obviously 
is. There is a tendency, at least in this 
country, to separate archeology more and 
more from the languages and literatures 
which give it life and meaning. This may 
be necessary on the undergraduate level, 
but it has gone much farther than this. 
Miss Hazel Hansen, in her report as Annual 
Professor of the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens (Seventy-Sixth An- 
nual Report (Princeton, 1957] p. 49) points 
up the problem when she says, ‘“‘And the 
question still remains why some students 
come to the School with so little Greek. 


Why do they think Greek is divorced from 
archaeology?” One aspect of the answer is, 
it would appear, that they are encouraged 
in this attitude by some of us who should 
know better. And although Mr. Wycherley 
may not have realized it, he 


is certainly 
acquiescing in, and probably contributing 
to, such an attitude —an attitude which, in 
the tong run, will certainly do archeology 
more harm than good. This is a feeble 
protest, made much too late, as it appears 
from the fact that in a work of such 
scholarly nature no word of justification is 
even deemed necessary, but yet I feel the 
protest should be made. Be that as it may, 
the translations certainly do not detract 
from the value of the book, and it will 
remain a solid contribution to scholarship. 


DoNALD W. BRADEEN 
University of Cincinnati 


Caesar in Gaul and Britain: A Consecutive 
Narrative in Latin and English, edited by 
D. E. Limeseer and A. M. MINcHIN. (Cam- 
bridge Elementary Classics) Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1958. Pp. 104. 
7 plates. 5 maps. $1.00. 


THE eEpIToRS of this small text have put 
together selections from all eight books of 
Caesar’s De Bello Gallico (although only a 
few lines of the last book appear) with a 
view to presenting the full scope of Caesar’s 
conquests in an attractive form suitable for 
high-school students. As the title suggests, 
the Latin alternates with English narrative. 
At first sight, it may appear that the 


English would overshadow the Latin since 
only eighteen pages of the fifty-one devoted 
to this section of the book are in the original. 
This, however, is not the case, because for 
the most part English is used to summarize 
tedious narrative passages which are neces- 
sary to the story, but extremely boring 
for the beginner to translate. The most 
interesting passages (eg., Caesar's ral- 
lying of the Twelfth Legion and the land- 
ing on the shore of England) are retained 
in the original. The editors have divided 
the story into eleven chapters, with each 
section a self-contained unit. This arrange- 
ment gives a clear picture of the gradual 
subjugation of Gaul. 

The Latin itself is on the whole fairly 
easy, for the reading passages “have been 
chosen to some extent for their simplicity” 
and in some cases are ‘‘slightly simplified.” 
But this does not mean that difficult con- 
structions have been’ avoided. There 
are relative-subjunctive clauses scattered 
throughout and one selection (p. 25) gives 
excellent exercise in the use of the gerund 
and gerundive which often present difficul- 
ties for even the best students. 

There is no section of notes on the text. 
Instead idiom is taken care of in the vocab- 
ulary list at the end of the book, and the 
few notes that there are on textual irreg- 
ularities appear at the foot of the page. 
There is another aid to translation which 
is of doubtful merit. This is the practice 
(appearing, fortunately, only twice, both 
times on p. 28) of numbering parallel ele- 
ments in especially long sentences with 
lower case Roman numerals. These tend to 
distract the reader and in the second in- 
stance they are wholly unnecessary. 

The text proper is followed by two ap- 
pendices and the usual vocabulary list. Ap- 
pendix A contains ten pages of supplemen- 
tary readings which may be inserted in 
the appropriate chapters of the text with- 
out interrupting the narrative. These pas- 
sages are slightly more difficult and include 
Caesar’s celebrated description of Britain, 
his account of the customs of the Germans, 
and the well-known story of Pullo and 
Vorenus. Appendix B contains a brief 
résumé of the chief events in Italy between 
67 and 52 B.c. 

The plates which precede the text are 
excellent photographic reproductions of an- 
tiquities ranging from the famous portrait- 
bust of Julius Caesar to the Pont du Gard 
at Nimes. The usefulness of this little book 
is furthered by the maps scattered at appro- 
priate places throughout the text. Espe- 
cially interesting is the plan of Britain and 


its neighborhood (p. 31) based on Caesar's 
description. 

Caesar should be read rapidly to be ap- 
preciated fully and this edition enables the 
high-school student to do just that. With- 
out being interrupted by long, tedious ac- 
counts of marches, negotiations, and battle 
preparations, he can trace the gradual sub- 
jection of the Gauls from the abortive de- 
signs of the Helvetians to the surrender 
of Vercingetorix. The story of Caesar's Gal- 
lic Campaigns as it is set forth here is 
fascinating. 


Epwin S. RAMAGE 
Indiana University 
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CoME TO THE Fifty-Fifth Annual Meeting of 
CAMWS, in Milwaukee, April 2-4. 


ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS for 1959-1960 are 
offered by the American Academy in Rome. 
For mature students and artists capable of 
independent work in architecture, landscape 
architecture, musical composition, painting, 
sculpture, history of art and classical studies, 
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these grants are open to U.S. citizens for 
one year beginning October 1, 1959, with 
possibility of renewal. The Academy aims 
to give the awards to young persons of out- 
standing promise. The fellowships carry 
$3,000 a year. Also, a senior research fellow- 
ship, offered only in classical studies, carries 
$4,000 a year, free study and residence. 

Applications must be received at the Acad- 
emy’s New York office by December 31. Ad- 
dress requests for details to the Executive 
Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 101 
Park Ave., New York 17. 


Pur Beta Kappa announces that the Mary 
Isabel Sibley Fellowship for 1959-1960 will be 
awarded for study in the field of Greek 
(language, literature, history, or archeology). 
The stipend is $3,500. Applications must be 
filed before February 1. Candidates must be 
unmarried women between 25 and 35 years 
of age who have demonstrated their ability 
to conduct original research. 

All communications should be addressed to 
the Sibley Fellowship Committee, Phi Beta 
Kappa, 1811 Q St. N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
Members of the Committee are: Walter R. 
Agard, Univ. of Wisconsin, chairman; Mal- 
colm D. Daggett, Univ. of Vermont; Herbert 
N. Couch, Brown Univ. 
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